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OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is taking an important step 
in separating its Schools of Architecture and Music from 
the departments to which they have hitherto been attached, 

and combining them into a new Department of Fine-Arts, to 
which will be added, later, if the proposed scheme is carried 
out, schools of painting and sculpture. Although the difference 
between a school of architecture as a branch of engineering 
and as @ part of a Department of Fine-Arts is, perhaps, one of 
name merely, there is a certain importance in the definite rank- 
ing of architecture as a fine-art, and its students as artists. So 
far as we know, such a classification has never been made 
before in this country, and the following of the Paris precedent 
at Columbia will attract attention from the profession generally. 
All architects realize that too little attention is paid here, as a 
rule, to the esthetic development of students of architecture, 
owing, no doubt, to a rather Philistine fear of making them 
“‘unpractical”; but it does not at all follow that a man who 
has learned to use architecture as a means of expression is any 
less likely to make skilful use of his materials; and, in the 
offices, a thorough comprehension of the qualities of brick, stone 
and wood is very likely to be found united with cleverness and 
originality in design. If Columbia University were one of the 
pretentious little institutions of learning which make their ex- 
istence known to the public chiefly through the eccentricities 
of their officers, we should expect to see the classification of its 
students of architecture as artists signalized more by an abnor- 
mal development of whiskers and Rembrandt hats than by con- 
spicuous advance in power of design; but the infantile period 
of its existence is long past, and neither shaggy curls nor 
pointed beards will do duty in its class-rooms in place of the 
hard work by which alone artistic excellence, as well as ex- 
cellence of all other kinds, is to be attained. 





qH E Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in part through 
| the liberality of one of its graduates, has acquired a tract 

of about twelve acres of land in Brookline, a few miles 
from the location of its present buildings. It is well kuown 
that President Pritchett earnestly desires for the Institute a 
more intimate social life, and freer interchange of thought, 
than has hitherto been possible, and it is quite likely that the 
purchase of land in Brookline may be a step iu the direction of 
such a change in Institute affairs as may conduce to the wished- 
for end. Every one acquainted with the higher institutions 
knows that universities situated in the middle of great cities 
have much less of the college life than those more remote, for 
the obvious reason that a considerable portion of their pupils 
either live at home or have relatives in the city, and have thus 
a social circle of their own, entirely unconnected with their 
college; and the indifference of these to the social life of 
the college chills all the others. ‘The University of Pennsyl- 
vania was, we think, the first of our great universities to pro- 
vide for counteracting, in some degree, the social attractions 
of the city of Philadelphia, by establishing an admirable uni- 
versity club-house, where students could meet frequrntly, find 
congenial acquaintances, and interest themselves in the ‘affairs 
of the college; and Harvard University, which, when it was 
founded, stood in an isolated village, accessible from Boston 
only by a ferry-boat, or by a circuitous path of many miles in 
length, has also found it expedient, now that the great city has 
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been brought within a half-hour’s Ag, \to;Qcdn nbeED El ance, by 
its beautiful Union, the increasing outside attractions. The 


Institute of Technology, having been placed, from the first, in 
the very middle of Boston, and provided with nothing but lect- 
ure-rooms and laboratories, has always drawn a very large 
portion of its students fvom families residing either in the city 
or its suburbs, while the others, as the Institute has never pos- 
sessed anything like a dormitory, have been, necessarily, scat- 
tered among private boarding-houses all over the metropolitan 
district. This system, although unavoidable, has always been 
objectionable for other reasons, besides its total incompatibility 
with anything like social university life, and President Pritchett, 
although he is by no means the first of the Institute officials to 
appreciate the necessity for a change, deserves the credit of 
having been the first to break boldly with the tradition that 
the Institute could only exist in the middle of a great manu- 
facturing city, and to declare that personal acquaintance, inter- 
change of ideas, and the stimulus of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, are more important to a great institution of learning than 
simple proximity to manufacturing establishments. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the industries with which the Institute is concerned 
are now scattered all over the world, so that any situation near 
enough to Boston to obtain supplies with facility would be 
suitable; while the applied science to which it is principally 
devoted has almost everything to gain by improved opportuni- 
ties for discussion and collaboration among students of con- 
genial tastes, and between these and their professors, such as 
would be afforded by giving the Institute more of the university 
character. 


T will be said at once that, while all this may be true for the 
engineering or chemical or biological departments, it does 
not apply to the architectural department of the Institute, 

which must necessarily be situated in the middle of a great city. 
This view of the requirements of an architectural school has 
prevailed in the Institute for many years, but the reasons 
usually given for it reduce themselves, on analysis, to two. 
One of these is that students of architecture should have always 
before their eyes the examples of the art which can be found 
nowhere else than in cities; and the other is that the Paris 
School of Fine-Arts is in the middle of Paris, and that, there- 
fore, all other schools of fine-art, particularly of the art of ar- 
chitecture, should imitate the Paris school so far as they can. 
That there is something in the first argument cannot be denied. 
Students of architecture cannot learn their art from books and 
photographs, without plenty of study of actual work; and a 
city gives the best opportunity for such study ; but the casual 
observation that a student, preoccupied with his work, gives to 
the buildings lining the streets through which he hurries to his 
lectures is of very little value in comparison with the deliberate 
study, made, if possible, under the direction of an instructor, 
and with sketch-book in hand, of proportion of stories, pro- 
jection and profile of cornices and string-courses, modelling of 
carved ornament, and so on; and a student who lives a few 
miles from the town can have nearly as much of such study as 
one who lives within the city limits, while the former, if he 
can, after he gets back to his room, compare his sketch-book 
with those of a dozen of his friends, and discuss with them the 
refined beauties of a good piece of work. has a great advantage 
over a man who, as soon as his sketch is finished, must hurry 
off to keep some engagement at home, where, even if it should 
occur to him to take a second look at his sket-h-book, he would 
have to content himself with his own thoughts in regard to it. 


main element in the beneficial influence which it exerts 

upon the whole artistic world is to be found in the sympa- 
thy aud enthusiasm which prevail among its members. aud 
which President Prichett is endeavoring to develop in the In- 
stitute. It must be remembered that, although the School is 
situated in the middle of a great city, its pupils come from all 
parts of France, and, indeed, of the world, and comparatively 
few of them have any social ties in Paris. Moreover, every 
student in the School must belong to an atelier, and the rivalry 
between the ateliers in the pursuit of prizes excites not only 
an interest among the students in each, but an earnestness in 
criticising and assisting each other, which are of incalculable 


NY far as the Paris School of Fine-Arts is concerned, the 
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value. Nothing like this has ever existed at the Institute. 
Although it has often been proposed by Paris-trained Boston 
architects to introduce a modified atelier system in connection 
with the Institute, the plan has never been found practicable. 
With a more intimate student life, while there would be no 
atelier rivalries, there might be, and probably would be, with 
the sensitive and enthusiastic American temperament, a great 
deal of the friendly criticism and encouragement of the Paris 
ateliers; while the extension of the mutual relation between 
American universities, which has been found so valuable, is 
likely, before long, to give opportunity for a most wholesome 
and stimulating emulation among students of architecture. 





all persons interested in the subject of saving to the com- 

munity the enormous losses which it suffers from fire to 
make a contribution toward the comparatively insignificant 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with which 
either a separate school, or, what would be much better, a De- 
partment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, can be 
equipped and endowed for the purpose of teaching the science 
of preventing or checking fires. Mr. Atkinson calls this 
science Insurance Engineering, and if all officers of insurance 
companies were like him, the name would be an attractive one 
to the public; but, we are sorry to say, so many people, at 
Jeast in this country, have suffered from the impudence and 
dishonesty of irresponsible insurance agents, and from unreli- 
able, not to say swindling, insurance companies, that it will be 
a long time before the community in general is likely to look 
with favor on any enterprise which has the name of insurance 
attached to it. If, however, we can call the new school an in- 
stitution for the study of the art of fire-protection, it should 
commend itself to every one. The people of the country are 
rapidly learning that the money which they spend every year 
in unnecessary fires would keep them all supplied with boots 
and shoes, or, as Mr. Atkinson puts it, would more than pay 
all the expense of conducting the Government of the United 
States, apart from pensions and the interest on the public debt; 
while, as he points out, every large fire in a manufactory, or a 
great mercantile house, throws out of employment, and, in most 
cases, keeps out of employment, until the establishment can be 
rebuilt, a multitude of persons, whose loss in wages is not made 
up to them by the insurance companies, and does not figure in 
the statistics. The prevention of fires has come, therefore, to 
have a personal interest to a very large number of people, 
apart from those who regard it simply as the most important of 
modern economic problems, and a well-considered scheme for 
the scientific study of the subject should find, and is likely to 
find, ample support. As Mr. Atkinson says, the necessity for 
something of the kind is every day becoming more urgent. 
While manufacturers, through their admirable mutual com- 
panies, are able to protect themselves, merchants who carry 
large stocks of goods find increasing difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate insurance on any terms, at the same time that costly 
buildings are being erected on all sides by a system of construc- 
tion which has never yet been thoroughly tested, and the study 
of the durability of which could with great advantage occupy 
the attention of experts. 


MM: EDWARD ATKINSON makes an earnest appeal to 








tative investigation of these points is well illustrated by 

two documents which have, probably, been placed in the 
hands of most architects within the last two weeks. ‘The first, 
published as an extract from an address delivered before a body 
of experts, declared the modern steel-frame construction to be 
unreliable, quoted instances where steel columns, buried in con- 
crete, when stripped of their covering some twelve years after 
they were set in place, had been found rusted half through, 
and warned those interested that no covering of concrete could 
prolong for many years the life of a steel frame. In a few 
days this document was followed by another one, also a reprint 
of an address delivered before a company of experts by a scien- 
tific man of distinction, in which it was boldly asserted that, 
while “opportunity to determine the condition of steel im- 
bedded in concrete after years of exposure to air and moisture 
is seldom obtained, . . . in all cases in which such work has 


His imperative is the necessity for responsible and authori- 


been taken up and examined the metal has been found bright 
and free from corrosion.” This assertion is supplemented by 
another, that “even though the concrete be porous, and not in 
contact with the metal at all points, it will still filter out and 
neutralize the acid, and prevent its corrosive effect”; the acid 
being the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, to which, as the 


author of the address says, the rusting of iron is due. It may 
be imagined that architects, supplied with contradictory in- 
formation by experts in whom they have reason to place con- 
fidence, find it difficult to ascertain the truth. To them, as to 
their clients, it is of great importance to know whether steel 
construction, surrounded with concrete put in with ordinary 
care, is reasonably permanent, and the opposing views of ex- 
perts not only confuse them, but injure their influence with 
their clients, who can always find in technical literature some- 
thing to contradict the architect’s opinion, whatever that may 
be. With such a school as Mr. Atkinson proposes, this diffi- 
culty, which is a very serious one, as all architects know, will 
disappear, the determinations of its members superseding the 
ex parte deliverances of amiable or prejudiced engineers as 
completely as, for example, Professor Lanza’s determinations 
of resistance of timber have superseded the assumed con- 
stants of twenty years ago. 





T is definitely decided that the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, or, as it is generally called, the St. Louis Fair, will be 
postponed until 1904. It has long been evident that the 

opening of the Exhibition next May was impracticable, and 
the public, as well as the exbibitors, will breathe more freely 
at the announcement of the postponement. Experience has 
shown that nothing is more detrimental to the success of such 
an affair than failure to have it ready on the opening day. 
Even at Paris, in 1900, the attendance during the beautiful 
weather which prevailed for a month ufter the opening of the 
Exposition was far less than it should have been, owing to 
the widespread impression that it was not ready. It is true 
that, on the opening day, and for some time afterwards, many 
of the exhibits had not been unpacked, but there were plenty of 
other things to see, and it was a misfortune for the public, 
as well as for the Exposition, that multitudes of people, in 
order to be sure that everything should be ready for inspection, 


- put off their visit until the intensely hot weather of June and 


July made sight-seeing painful, if not impracticable. If the 
managers of the St. Louis Exposition are wise, they will take 
advantage of their extra year of time to insist that everything 
that is to be shown shall be in place, ready for visitors, on 
the opening day, and that nothing shall be received afterwards. 
If it is generally known that those who come to the Fair on 
the opening day will see everything that can be seen by those 
who come a month later, sensible people will arrange to make 
their visits as early in the season as possible, and the Exposi- 
tion will not only have a successful start, which is of great im- 
portance, but will be the richer by the entrance-fees of many 
thousands of people who, if they waited until the scorching days 
of a St. Louis July before coming, would never cowe at all. 


ing observations, which are, however, not wholly new, on 

the ancient method of drawing the volute of the Greek 
Ionic capital. It happened to him, some twenty years ago, to 
be engaged in making a reduced copy of the temple of Niké 
Apteros in Athens. In laying out the volute of the capitals, 
after trying, with the usual result, to draw the curve by Gold- 
man’s method, it occurred to him that a pencil, fastened to the 
end of a string, which was wound around a cone, would draw 
a spiral, similar to that of the volute, easily and smoothly. He 
tried the experiment, using a cone with a point, which was set 
in a hole in the drawing-board, and found that he could draw a 
very successful volute in this way. As the end of the cone 
which entered the hole in the drawing-board was of a certain 
size, he found that the inner revolution of the spiral could not 
be drawn with the string, and he improved upon his method by 
placing the cone with the point up, which answered perfectly. 
On applying his method to copying the volutes of actual capi- 
tals preserved in the British Museum, he was surprised to find 
that a hole existed in the “eye” of each volute in the marble 
originals of other Greek Ionic capitals, Jarge enough to admit 
the cone which he proposed to use, with the point up; while, 
in the capital of Niké Apteros, the hole was so small that the 
cone had to be placed with the point down. In either case, 
however, a pencil and string, unwinding from a cone of a size 
to fit the hole, described exactly the spiral cut on the marble. 
In the case of the Erechtheum capital, and some very early 
examples, there is no hole in the eye of the volute, but it does 
not follow that a cone may not have been used for drawing the 
curve, either by holding it against the stone, or by setting it in 
a shallow hole in the rough block, which was cut away and 
smoothed over in the finishing. 


MM DANIEL WOOD writes to the Builder some interest- 


































































JOURNAL SKETCHES IN CHINA.!—IIL 


N the evening we all went to the theatre in the Chinese quarter, out- 
side the city walls. The Chinese theatre in San Francisco gives 
one a fair idea of the native one in Shanghai, but for rich colors 

and gorgeous effects of dress and banners, bizarre painting of the 
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face and ear-piercing sounds I have seen and heard nothing to com- 
pare. I did not tear myself away till midnight and could have re- 
mained much longer. The audience-hall was large and spacious, 
though barny. The floor was covered with small square tables, at 
which parties of four sat in hard-bottomed chairs. These tables were 
scattered in an irregular way all over the room. There must have 
been at least a thousand men on the floor, with not a woman to be seen 
among them, and I was apparently the only foreigner present. The 
galleries and floor were packed with an orderly set of people, all talk- 
ing and apparently paying but little attention to the play. In the gal- 
lery, near the stage, were large boxes in front of which were green 
baize curtains to be lowered in case they were occupied by women of 
the higher class ; now they were crowded with women of the common 
class, every one with her hair properly arranged in the peculiar and 
picturesque style of Chinese hair-dressing. Certain portions of the 
play were shockingly indecent and excited much laughter, yet no one 
looked to the galleries to see if the women minded it, nor did I see 
the slightest evidences of disapproval. After we had taken our seats 
a boy came along bearing a large tray containing dishes of water- 
melon seed, /i-chi, fried peanuts, oranges and a weak rice soup. An- 
other boy soon followed bearing in his hand a pile of square pieces of 
thick quilted cloth; these were wet and steaming hot. Each one took 
a piece and wiped his face and hands. These had already been in 
use before being offered to us. I naturally declined to use a cloth 
that had already mopped the dirty mouths and faces of a number of 
Chinese and was probably looked upon as extremely fastidious. It is in 
matters of this nature that the uncleanliness of the Chinese must be 
insisted upon. My companion told me that the Chinese always used 
hot water, and not cool, for their faces, and that in the city there were 
stands where the poorer people could buy hot water for a trifling sum 
for the making of tea and for other purposes. Still another boy 
came to our table bearing a tobacco-pipe and a light, and this circu- 
lated among the audience. It was often smoked, yet I saw no one 
wipe the mouth-piece before using. No wonder infectious diseases 
have full sway among these people. Those who had their own pipes 
had a slow-match consisting of a roll of paper as big as a candle, and 
this could be blown into a flame when occasion required. 

It was curious to observe the absence of concentrated attention 
that one sees in our theatres, and, indeed, as a play will occupy some 
days and even weeks in its presentation, it would be beyond human 
endurance to sustain the strain of attention. My companions appar- 
ently understood but little of what was uttered by the actors and it 
seemed impossible that the audience did, judging from their lack of 
attention. It was explained to me that there were long monologues 
and recitatives of no special interest, the familiarity of the audience 
consisting in a knowledge of the general plot, or story, and not with 
the words uttered. 

When it is realized that there are many languages and hundreds 
of dialects in China, a troupe foreign to the immediate locality would 
be speaking in a tongue unintelligible to its auditors. Ifthe text in 
Chinese characters could be flashed upon a screen as the play pro- 
gressed, then from one end of the Empire to the other a fair idea of 
what was being said could be gathered, by all the scholars, at least. 

In the acting there were the same absurd conventionalities that 
one sees on the Japanese stage. For example, the hero is supposed 
to ride away on horseback ; to represent this equestrian feat he waves 
his hand in the air, flings his legs over an imaginary horse and then 
prances — but not off the stage. As in Japan, the woman’s part is 
taken by aman. To get the appearance of the compressed foot of 
the woman the whole foot is rigidly bound with bands and a small 
shoe is provided which fits the toes, the actor literally moving about 
on the tips of the toes, at the same time squeaking in a high falsetto 
voice. ‘The impersonation is wonderful. 


I saw a disgusting sight from the banks of a narrow canal near 


1Continued from No. 1376, page 46. 
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Shanghai. In the canal were low open barges, like canal-boats, 
which had been poled or towed down from the interior. These were 
the receptacles for the sewage of the city, and carriers were coming 
like a string of ants, bearing buckets of this material, which they 
had collected in the city from house to house. These were emptied 
with a splash into the barges, in every case some of the stuff spatter- 
ing into the river. The canal itself was green and yellow with filth, 
and yet women were along the banks washing rice, and some were 
dipping up water in buckets and carrying it away, possibly to water 
their gardens, and one could not imagine a more generous fertilizer. 

Thus far I bad seen the interior of three houses of the more favored 
classes; they were all essentially alike in the high walls, courtyards, 
rooms and dirt, and I was told that one house would answer as a 
type for the thousands in Shanghai. 

The next day I had an opportunity of walking into the country 
with Mr. Drew, who was to visit an old nurse of the family. This 
woman owned a little house on the side of a muddy creek. Whether 
the house had belonged to a richer person before coming into her pos- 
session I did not learn; it was interesting, however, to observe the 
conspicuous gateway to the yard. The prominent gateway is a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the Orient. The evidence of taste and time 
bestowed on the main entrance is not only seen in Japan, but in 
Anam, the Malay Peninsula, and Java, though in Java there are so 
many Chinese that this feature may be due to Chinese influence. 
In our country and in Europe the estates of the wealthy are marked 
by prominent and conspicuous gateways, while among the masses this 
is rarely made a prominent feature. 

The fence on one side was a ramshackle affair of split bamboo in 
braided patterns; on the other side simply bamboo poles. ‘The 
framework of the gateway showed some little carving; the super- 
structure was heavily tiled and the ridge had tiles placed vertically, 
as in the roof-ridges already described. The gateway and fence were 
in the usual dilapidated condition. The bouse or houses formed 
three sides of a quadrangle, the fence and gateway bordering the 
road making the fourth side, the space thus enclosed making a ,ather 
spacious vard, which was wet and muddy. There were no evidences 
of an attempt at a garden, and the yard and surroundings presented 
a most forlorn appearance. The houses were one story in height, 
and the roofs were all heavily tiled. The walls of the main house 
which faced the gateway were wattled and plastered, though this 
was broken away in spots, exposing the bamboo wattle beneath. The 
main entrance to the house was recessed, and on the right and left 
sides of this recess were the doorways, and on each side of the en- 
trance was a window closed by two outside wooden shutters. Wooden 
hooks were suspended by cords from the overhanging eaves, and on 
these hooks hung the peculiar Chinese shoe to dry, an indication 
that the felted sole of the Chinese shoe absorbs water. A mass of 
straw and twigs was piled up on the side of the house, this material 
representing the wood-pile. Charcoal is also used as in Japan, but 
not by the poorer people. For fuel, dead leaves, bits of straw and 
twigs are garnered along the roadside. The cast-iron kettles are 
made with the thinnest possible bottoms, in order to utilize every 
particle of heat emitted from the burning of this light material. In 
our great country, with its long streaks of Oriental blindness and 
stupidity in not enacting and enforcing proper laws for the preserva- 
tions of the forest, it will not be many generations before able-bodied 
Americans will be seen picking up dead leaves and dried pods along 
the road in order to cook their dinners. 

The accompanying figure presents a view of another building of 
this group running at right angles to the main house, its end abutting 
on the road. In this portion was a bedchamber and also a large 
room for the making of homespun cloth. The little wooden frame- 
work resting on top of a big water-jar, and in its turn supporting a 
shallow pan which had been dropped there, represents a sort of cage 
in which the baby is confined when sitting on the ground. The 
walls of the building were of brick and plaster. An abutment is 
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seen at the end of the house next the fence, and in this abutment 
was a little square niche with an ornament of flowers made in stucco. 
Over the doorway was a bundle of green shrubbery, evidently placed 
there to commemorate some event. The window, like the others, 
was closed with heavy wooden shutters. Besides the large window 
were a few small openings with close framework covered with paper. 
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Within was a large barn-like room with dirt floor and roof-rafters 
showing, in which were all the devices for converting raw cotton into 
cloth —a primitive cotton-factory. These simple and home-made 
devices were so interesting that I sketched them all. The cotton- 
gin consisted of two wooden rollers moved by a treadle which was 
connected with what answered to a balance-wheel in the shape of a 
heavy stick of wood larger at the two ends; the slender roller was 








Device for cleaning Cottor 
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of iron; all the other portions were of wood held together by wooden 
pins. The little hand-crank at one end was simply to start the 
machine. The device for making the raw cotton fluffy and shaking 
out the dirt seemed to be a very efficient machine; it consisted of a 
heavy wooden piece, 7 feet in length, abruptly curved at one end; 
a stout cord was strung to this as in a bow, a bridge at one end 
enabling the cord to be made tense. In appearance it reminded 
one of a colossal bass-viol bow. This was held from the ground by 
a cord which was fastened to the end of a long bamboo, rising 
upright from the ground, but now bent from the weight of the bow. 
To operate this, the person sits on the ground; before him is a pile 
of dirty and compacted cotton; in the left hand he holds the bow; 
in the right a thick knobbed stick; with this he violently twangs 
the cord, which vibrates rapidly in the pile of cotton in a most 
effective manner. The cotton by this process is quickly reduced to a 
fluffy condition and is now ready*for the spinning-wheel, which was 
a primitive and rickety affair. The wheel was turned by the foot 
resting on the bar, the woman sitting on the bench at her work. 
Three spindles came out just above the wheel and three threads were 
spun atatime. The loom was equally rude and the old woman who 
was weaving when we entered the room was working with the same 
tireless energy that seems to characterize these people in all their 
vocations. ‘The old nurse was very polite and kind and seemed 
greatly interested in showing and explaining everything. 

The figure here given shows the baby’s cradle, consisting of a thick 
basket held in a stout framework of wood. The mother removed the 
sleeping baby and placed it in what looked like an old-fashioned milk- 
churn, but was in reality a baby’s high-chair. A floor-like partition 
within prevented the baby from going to the bottom. The inside 
of this churn-like receptacle was highly polished by the successive 
generations of babies who had wriggled in it. 

During all my sketching in the house I was surrounded by fifteen 
or twenty men, women, and children who had drifted in from the 
neighborhood. The crowd seemed to be quite as inquisitive as a 
Japanese crowd under similar circumstances, but far less gentle and 
polite. In this house I was permited to see a woman's bedroom. 
The room was small and dark and it was difficult to get enough 
light, even with the door open, to make out clearly the various objects 
and details. The appointments were not unlike those in our own 
chambers; a dressing- 
table littered with the 
usual clutter of a dis- 
orderly bedroom; a 
bureau holding three 
drawers rested 
against the wall. On 
the top was a tall 
wooden candlestick, a 
few small jars and 
other objects. On 
the wall behind was 
a hanging scroll with 
. the picture of some 

Cradle god or household deity 

done in black and 

white. Chairs, low stools, and a table, with no semblance of order, 
were about the room. In one corner was a large finely carved bed- 
stead with heavy frame above to support the bed-curtains. The rafters 
of the room were expored above. At one side was an attic or space 
under the roof, the floor of which formed the ceiling of an adjoining 
room. I noticed, as with us, the same accumulation of attic rubbish, 
too useful to throw away and too worthless to keep, stuff upon which 
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more distracting brain energy has been wasted by man than in the 
writing of big books. 


The few temples I saw in Shanghai left the impression of neglect. 
They were certainly dirty, as were the priests connected with them. 
It was hard to trace 
the same cult after 
seeing the Japanese 
Buddhist temples. In 
one temple which I 
visited there was a 
room, more like a shop 
and suggesting a dime 
museum, opening di- 
rectly off the street, 
in which were various 
effigies arranged in 
order on a series of 
step-like shelves. A 
few people were en- 
gaged in prayer. In 
the midst of these de- 
votions a woman came 
in and scolded in a 
high, strident voice. 
No one interfered or 
apparently noticed her actions. My escort thought she was insane, 





Baby Chair 


As I left the city at twilight after my brief experience within its 
walls and glanced back through the gateway to take a last look at its 
narrow streets and low buildings and, recalling the mass of filth, 
misery and small-pox, I noticed a Jesuit priest with heavy black beard 
and unmistakable French face, but dressed in full Chinese costume. 
He was entering the city, in which he lived surrounded by all the 
squalor and misery. I could not help admiring his noble devotion 
and could readily understand why the Catholics make such progress 
in China in comparison with that made by the missionaries of other 
sects, who usually live in the foreign settlement, associated with many 
of the comforts of their more sinful brethren. I further realized 
that a convert of this priest might compare notes with a Catholic 
convert in Thibet or Cochin China and there would be no divergence 
of doctrines in the minutest particular. 


After a hasty good-bye to my American friends, who had been so 
kind to me, I started for Hong Kong in an English steamer, having 
a quiet, uneventful voyage, good substantial food, exceedingly pleas- 
ant travelling-companions, and whist most of the time. 

In sailing up the passage to Hong Kong an expanse of rocks 
loomed up which had I seen on the Norway or Maine coasts I would 
have insisted they showed typical glacial erosion. 

From the damp, cold and shivering weather of Shanghai we had 
been transported in three days to a tropical climate. In the parks 
and gardens were palms, big ferns and a most luxuriant vegetation. 
The city is policed by Sepoys and on the streets one meets many 
races: heavily turbaned Hindoos; Parsees, with their caste-marks on 
their foreheads, which, curiously enough, seemed perfectly natural ; 
Malay and Indo-Chinese, and red-coated British soldiers. The greater 
mass of the people were, of course, Chinese, who, alone of all the 
various peoples, showed the same interest and persistent activity 
that I had observed in Shanghai. There were slight differences in 
the dressing of the women’s hair, but the clothing appeared the same, 
and the narrow streets of ‘the Chinese quarter, though cleaner on 
account of English domination, sent out the same unsavory odors. 

A day only in Hong Kong, and late in the afternoon I left the city 
on a steamer bound for Canton, a regular white, side-wheel steamer 
of the American type, with a Salem commander, Captain Lefavour. 
It seemed odd to find a stack of cutlasses and loaded guns in the 
main cabin, and in each stateroom a cutlass in a rack near the berth. 
On inquiry as to the 
necessity of these 
war-like prepara- 


a : tions I was told that 
7 only a few years be- 
* fore the steamer 

onan “ Swift” on the same 


route had been cap- 
tured by pirates, and 
all the foreigners, 
but one, on board 
murdered. As pi- 
rates still abound 
on the river, these precautions are wisely considered necessary. 

It began raining at “dark, and continued to rain throughout the 
night. ‘The darkness was impenetrable, and it seemed incredible 
that any one could navigate a boat in a tortuous river under such 
conditions. We reached Canton the next morning at nine o'clock, 
the boat having anchored during the night on account of the storm. 

A wonderful ight presents itself as you near the wharf. The river 
in places, and over large areas, fairly swarms with covered boats, 
literally thousands of them of all sizes and conditions, and these boats 





Pottery Pedier on Canton River 








represent the dwelling-places of families, who for generations have 
been born, have lived and have died without knowing any other 
living-place. All the trades and manufactures of a great city are 
represented in this agglomeration; fruit-boats, peddlers’ boats of all 
kinds and the famous flower-boats, or, more properly, gaudy boats, a 
rendezvous for harlots. 

The preceding figure is a sketch of a pottery peddler, who, with 
his stock-in-trade of pots and jars, pans and flowerpots, piled to the 
gunwales, plied his trade up and down the river and in and out of 
this maze of floating craft. 

One could not help wondering at the distractions of a census-taker 
were he assigned to enumerate the river population. The conven- 
iences of such a residence were immediately apparent when it was 
realized that one could easily sweep overboard all the dirt and dis- 
pose of all the garbage; there would be no sewage nuisance unless 
the river might be considered a sewer, and in either case the Chinese 
are apparently immuned physically — absolutely so mentally — and 
filth and stink give them no annoyance; no lawns to mow or 
sprinkle; no wells running dry or water to shut off, and when a child 
disappears no harrowing suspense for days, but quick realization of 
the calamity, if calamity it appears to these cultivated savages; no 
upstairs nor downstairs; no cellar to clear up nor attic to put in 
order. 

The boat is not only a residence, but a passenger-conveyance, a 
baggage-wagon, a peddler’s cart, a blacksmith-shop, a bakery, indeed 
it lends itself to every demand of life, active or idle. A glimpse 
into some of the boats showed them to be fairly clean and prettily 
fitted up in the way of pictures, bright-colored curtains and tinsel. 
The larger boats had lashed to their sides blocks of wood in which 
were square holes for the convenience of boatmen who have to ward 
them off or push along their own boat. As to the model of these 
boats, for they all seemed alike save in size, a watermelon cut 
lengthwise would give a very good idea of their shape. They were 
apparently cranky, but evidently dry. Epwarp S. Morse. 


(To be continued.) 





STRUCTURAL COLOR-DECORATION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS! — IIL. 


DISCUSSION. 


HE CuarrMan said that Mr. Horsley had given them a very 

comprehensive sketch of a very large subject. It certainly seemed 

to him (the Chairman) as if English people had almost ceased to 
regard art as of very much public importance, or as an important 
means for the expression of national thought and aspiration, to say 
nothing of history and the idealizing of daily life. In that sense Mr. 
Horsley made an interesting point when he spoke of the decline of 
fresco-painting and the decoration of churches and public buildings, 
upon the incoming and popularization of literature and printing, and 
the multiplication of books. He (the Chairman) was strongly of 
opinion that the painted walls of the public halls and churches in 
the Middle Ages acted in a great measure as public libraries, or were 
a sort of equivalent for them, through presenting before the public 
the great facts of religious and national history, symbol and legend. 
He regretted that Mr. Horsley had not been able to secure specimens 
of the very interesting series of wall-decorations by Madox Brown 
at the Manchester Town-hall. Most of the illustrations which they 
had seen were of French origin, or showed French influence, but the 
designs of Madox Brown were characteristically English, and showed 
remarkable dramatic sense and vivid power of conception, with a 
certain naturalism and local truth of detail, giving one the sense that 
the artist had been an actual spectator of the historic scenes he 
depicted. He entirely agreed with Mr. Horsley in thinking that 
there was an immense advantage in working upon the painting in 
situ and painting in the light in which the work was to be seen: 
but there was also a great practical disadvantage because the work 
was generally built-in by scaffolding, and the artist was never really 
able to get away and take a fair view of it before the scaffolding 
was removed. Barring that disadvantage, there would, perhaps, be 
better results if mural decorations were painted in situ. It was 
related that Mr. Watts made an offer to the London and North- 
Western Railway to paint the walls of the great hall of Euston 
Station if the Company would be answerable for the cost of ‘the 
materials, and that the offer was declined. That was, perhaps, an 
indication of the way in which public art was regarded. At any 
rate, it would appear the Company did not wish to detain people in 
the hall of the station, but wished to hurry them forward to take 
their tickets for their destination. Perhaps many of them might have 
missed their trains if the painting had been carried out. He was 
quite in accord with Mr. Horsley with regard to tempera. He 
thought that tempera was a medium presenting few, if any, technical 
difficulties, and having very great resources and advantages, includ- 
ng the advantage of durability. He did not think that Mr. Horsley 
had said very much about tile-decoration generally. Possibly that 
inight be regarded more as an external decoration, but he had often 
hought that more might be done in the way of glazed or terra-cotta 
elief, in the method of the Della Robbia ware, as decoration. Cer- 
ainly, such bold effects of color and brilliant white associated with 
hat material were, perhaps, more suitable in the open air and in 
nner courts and places where reflected light was required, and, even 


‘A paper by Gerald C. Horsley read before the Society of Arts, and published 
n the Journal of the Society. Continued from No. 1375, page 40. 
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there, associated with mural and architectural design of a particularly 
light-toned character. As a rule, when it was applied in this country 
it seemed to be in glaring contrast to the color of the materials of 
the building. 


Srr THomas WarbDLE said that, as a member of the Applied 
Art Committee, he had advocated the proposal that a paper should 
be read on the decoration of the interiors of public buildings, and he 
associated with the subject the name of his friend Mr. Horsley, of 
whose work he had had some experience in North Staffordshire. 
They there had some of Mr. Horsley’s work as an architect, and it 
was no small pleasure to find that when Mr. Horsley suggested color- 
decoration for his church-architecture there, he had given them a 
series of paintings without which the churches in which he had 
worked would be bare indeed. He remembered going on several 
occasions to speak to him during his work at All Saints’ Church in 
Leek, and he found him generally lying on some planks in the top of 
the chancel, almost invisible, but completely devoted to his work. 
The results of that work were very pleasing and excellent. This 
subject had been introduced to remove the prejudices of people. 
Many people in the land seemed to prefer a plain building to a deco- 
rated one. When he (Sir Thomas Wardle) advocated the subject, 
he did so more with regard to places of worship, as to which he had 
spoken in two or three papers which he had read. He had often 
been very much pained, on going into churches and chapels, to see 
the utter absence of decorative work ; the worshippers in such places 
feeling that the buildings were better without decoration. That feel- 
ing had perhaps descended from the old Puritan times, but he believed 
that it was passing away. He might instance a Nonconformist chapel 
in Ashton-under-Lyne, where there was one of the very best windows 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and William Morris. ‘The more that 
window was seen, the more it was appreciated. The same might be 
said of Scotland, where artistic influences are rapidly becoming 
general. He thought that good would be done by such a paper as 
Mr. Horsley had read. England was now paying much attention to 
art and color, and we might well rise superior to prejudice and avail 
ourselves of the skill which lay at our hands. In his town there was 
a rather amusing difficulty. Some years ago, his dear friend the 
late John Sedding designed a reredos for Saint Luke’s Church. 
It was an admirable piece of work and consisted in part of sculpture. 
The design was a colored one, and the Puritan spirit of the town 
rose against the color. ‘The people did not object to the figures or 
to the marble, but they objected to the figures being colored. He 
begged that the pictures should be painted in distemper that it 
might be seen how they looked; and ‘no sooner had that been done 
than the whole congregation were pleased with the result. It had 
now become necessary to clean the reredos and repaint it, and it 
was to be repainted in colors as the architect designed it. Now, 
unfortunately, the old spirit had risen up again, and the parish was 
rent in twain, and some had objected to the painting being done. 
Papers like that which had just been read might be well directed 
against such weak and ignorant prejudices. ‘They had only to look 
at the beautiful room in which they were assembled to see the value 
of decorative work. He was sure that the decorations in the Town- 
hall of Manchester, to which the Chairman had alluded, had had a 
great effect on the minds of the majority of the people in the district. 
At Cheadle, in North Staffordshire, there was a church built by 
Pugin the Elder, who decorated it from end to end. It was built 
about forty-five years ago, and it was one of the most beautifully 
decorated churches he had ever seen in his travels either in this 
country or on the Continent. He did not think that there was a 
square foot that was not decorated or painted. 


Mr. T. R. Spence said that all the materials that Mr. Horsley 
had advocated in his interesting paper were extremely good in their 
way. There was, however, the great question of design. There 
was a very glorious example of color-treatment in marble and tiles 
which Mr. Horsley did not mention. He referred to the Mosque 
of Omar in the temple area in Jerusalem. The whole of the outer 
walls of that building up to the eaves of the side-chapels were covered 
with a very beautiful arrangement of various colored marbles. The 
outer part of the wall which supported the dome was covered with 
most beautiful Arabesque tiles, and, of course, the effect of the marble 
and the tiles together in the beautiful Eastern light was beyond 
description. It seemed to him that in decoration in England we 
were too much afraid of color. His view was that the more effulgent 
the color was the finer was the result. He strongly advocated that the 
various tones of color should be rich and effulgent, and not limited to 
the pale grays and shabby greens which had been very much used 
in recent times. 


Mr. W. Woopwarp thanked Mr. Horsley for his very interest- 
ing and very valuable paper. He hoped that the paper would do 
some good in inculcating the idea that English artists were quite 
capable of successfully decorating English buildings. With regard 
to Mr. Butterfield’s work at Oxford, he was sorry to differ from Mr. 
Horsley in his commendation of that work. He must confess that 
when, some quarter of a century ago, he visited Keble College, at 
Oxford, he thought that not only architecturally, but decoratively, 
Mr. Butterfield had imported into grand old Oxford something 
which was antagonistic to its associations. Two years ago he visited 
the place again, and he found that the effect of time, that grand 
adjunct ef art, was evident in Mr. Butterfield’s work. ‘Time, as 
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a: they all knew, did an immense amount of good for all art, and particu- 
larly with regard to architecture. He had been very glad to hear 
Mr. Horsley speak of the mosaicwork in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
One had only to look first at Sir William Richmond’s work and then 
carry one’s eye to the work of Salviati in the dome to see how very 
much more effective was the work of Sir William Richmond than 
the work of Salviati. Mr. Horsley had referred to the importance 
ae of the architect and artist working together in sympathy. They 
i would all agree in his view in regard to that point, but he was sorry 
a to say that, in a recent work of his own in which he had expended 

very considerable care in detail, the decorative-artist acted upon his 
ae own initiative and produced a result which displeased him (Mr. Wood- 
; ward) very much. But if the sentiment that Mr. Horsley had 
expressed was carried out, there could be no doubt whatever that 
our public buildings would be far better decorated, and far more 
presentable, than they were now. In speaking of mural decoration, 
Mr. Horsley had omitted to mention a work which appealed to every 
one who had seen it— Lord Leighton’s lovely representation of the 
“Wise and Foolish Virgins,” at Lyndhurst. That was, he believed, 
one of Leighton’s earliest works. With regard to the materials, 
marble and mosaic, of course, had the advantage that they did not 
require restoration or re-doing, but he must confess, that marble and 
mosaic in London, uniess they were kept perfectly clean, and had some 
attention paid to them, suffered considerably in the course of a very 
few months. A very fine effect was produced by simple cleanliness, 
and this was needed in external decorative work in London. There 
was another matter with regard to London decoration which Mr. 
4 Horsley had not mentioned, and that was the attempt made some 
years ago by Messrs. Novello in their music-establishment in Berners 
Street. It was an example of external decoration which looked 
exceedingly well, but it had suffered from the effects of the London 
atmosphere. 
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Mr. Paene Spiers said that the address was one of a most 
interesting kind, but it was certainly not in accordance with the 
title given of the subject. He had anticipated a paper on the neces- 
“STR sity or advisability ot accentuating the constructive features of build- 
ings by color-decoration. That was a point which he hoped Mr. 
Horsley would take up on some future occasion, for it was of the 
: very greatest importance. It had been brought to his mind this 
+5 evening by two of the slides which had been shown of Colchester 
Ba Town-hall, in which Mr. Belcher had been able to accentuate the con- 
structional forms of the designs by the color-decoration which he 
had used. If an artist was brought in whose views were not in har- 
i mony with those of the architect who had not considered the build- 
ie ings from the architect’s point-of-view, and who failed to understand 
fed | the constructional features, he would be quite liable to contradict the 
: : constructional forms by the decorations which he put in. Therefore 

he thought that the color-decorations of a building should be con- 

; ceived from the first and that the work which the artist did eventually 
should be done with an understanding of the design of the architect. 





A totally wrong effect might be given by calling in an artist who 
did not understand the scheme of the architect's work. Referring 
to the opinions expressed as to the method of fixing mosaics, he 
was talking the other day with the artist who had designed the 
mosaics for the Albert Memorial, and who said that he was of 
opinion that if an artist was employed in putting the tessere down on 
the face of the drawing, the question of putting them up in their 
position and the waving of the various faces of the cubes could be 


| easily managed, and he spoke very strongly in favor of that system 





of work, and alluded to an example in which superior results had 
been arrived at by adopting that method. He (Mr. Spiers) only 
mentioned that incident to show that there might possivly be two 
points-of-view. 


s 
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Mr. C. Baskett said that as Colchester Town-hall had been 
ailuded to, he might state that he was the person who decorated it, 
and he was pleased to say that the architect and he were working 
together in every way. When he (Mr. Baskett) took up the design, 
he tried to enter into the spirit of it. He considered it the duty of 
a decorator, when an architect was in charge, to try and enter into 
the spirit of his design. He had endeavored to do so with Mr. 
Belcher, and the result was harmony and success in work. Mr. Hors- 
ley had alluded to damp walls. Twenty-five years ago, he (Mr. 
Baskett) had had to decorate a church wall that was exceedingly 
damp. A few months after the work had been done, it had perished. 
In order to meet the difficulty, he had some lead rolled very thin, 
about three pounds to the foot, and cemented it upon the wall. The 
lead was painted and stippled, and it became a beautiful surface to 
work upon. He was at the church a few weeks ago, and the work 
was in as good a condition as at first, but the work which had been 
put on a wall close by, which was considered dry and safe, was 
altogether gone. It had struck him that the meeting might want to 
know how the difficulty was dealt with. After the lead had been 
applied to the wall with cement made with pitch, mixed with a little 
tallow, it was ironed with hot irons to ensure cohesion, and it had 
stood thoroughly well. 


Mr. G. C. Horstey, replying, said he thought that they had 
had a very interesting discussion. It included points upon which 
naturally he was unable to touch in a paper such as that which he 

* had read. The subject was a very large one, and opened up many 
avenues for consideration, and it had been impossible to touch upon 
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more than a very few. What had been said by Mr. Spiers as to the 
necessity of the decorative designs of a building being in sympathy 
with the construction, and expressive of the construction, formed a 
valuable supplement’.to the paper. At the same time, that was 
a point which must depend very much upon the painter and his con- 
sultation with the architect; and he conveyed in his paper that if 
there was no proper sympathy between the architect and the painter, 
that is to say, a thorough knowledge of each other’s work — in short, 
a knowledge of art — there could be no good decoration. It was a 
subject upon which all architects felt very much. He was very 
much obliged to Sir Thomas Wardle for what he had said about 
prejudice against employing artists in decorating buildings. If 
people had a little more confidence in artists and a little more desire 
to see what they could do, they would be better pleased. The preju- 
dice against artists was a thing which they must try to overcome ; 
the public must be educated as to that matter. Sir Thomas Wardle 
had spoken of the effect of the fine paintings of Madox Brown in 
Manchester. He (Mr. Horsley) regretted that he had been unable 
to obtain any photographs of them. He had nothing more to say 
except that he thanked the meeting very much for the way in which 
they had listened to his paper. He knew that it was an exceedingly 
inadequate production and dealt only with one or two sides of a very 
large and most interesting question. 


Mr. J. D. Crace writes: —‘“Much to my regret, I was pre 
vented by illness from attending to hear Mr. Horsley read his paper. 
It was a matter of great disappointment to me, on reading a proof 
of the paper, to find the title practically passed by in the contents. 
Here is an architect of great ability and high position, with a subject 
of intense interest and importance to architects, ‘Structural Color 
Decoration,’ actually making no reference whatever to the effect 
of color on structure, the one side of the subject which vitally touches 
the work of the architect. There are passing references to colored 
materials, such as marbles, mosaic, bronze, but no word as to how 
the placing of these affects the structural impression of the whole 
for good or evil. What does it matter to the structural effect whether 
the pictorial work on the walls is painted in ‘tempera,’ in ‘spirit 
fresco,’ or in ‘water glass.’ The architect himself, a few yards dis- 
tant, could not tell which had been used. The ‘ vehicle’ is of no con 
sequence to the painter, of none to the architect. But ‘ Structural 
Color Decoration,’ that is to say, the disposition of color as affecting 
the structure, does deeply concern the architect. It is this part of the 
subject to which I have hoped that an architect of Mr. Horsley’s 
ability would have devoted most time and attention, for it is not only 
the part which most concerns architects, but, unfortunately, it is the 
one of which they overlook the value. I have read and listened to 
dozens of papers by architects on the technique of mosaic, of fresco, 
of encaustic painting, of marble and woodwork, ‘ sgraffito,’ plaster, 
and other decorative methods and materials; not one, that I can 
remember, on their disposition as influencing the structural effect. 
Methods and ‘technical tricks’ are all very well, and are good for the 
practitioner to be familiar with; but it isthe distribution of the color- 
masses and color-values which affects the architecture. It matters 
little to the effect of the building (as architecture) whether the wall- 
paintings represent the ‘Siege of Troy’ or the ‘Jubilee Procession,’ 
or whether either be painted in ‘tempera’ or ‘true fresco’; but it 
matters everything whether these works are so placed as to make 
the columns look thin, or so colored as to disturb the perspective, or 
so isolated as to remain disturbing patches. It is of much more con- 
sequence to the architect that the general scheme of color should be 
founded on recognition of the structural lines, that the color-values 
should be in the right places, and that the borderings and other 
ornamental features should be arranged, not with a view of ‘ breaking 
up the wall-surface,’ but with careful consideration of their effect in 
expressing or explaining the surface, and in assisting the perception 
of stracture. So far as it does, this color glorifies a building ; where 
it does not do this, it abases it as architecture. A wall-painting may 
be full of admirable skill and yet be absolutely detrimental to the 
architecture which encloses it. Until architects will recognize this 
very plain fact, and will devote more attention to the influence of 
color on structural effect, leaving aside the technical questions which, 
after all, more concern the executive artist, we shall obtain no rea! 
alliance of the Arts. Let the architect get to know how color will 
affect his work, where it should be used, and why, and he will find 
the painter much more ready to listen to him than when discoursing 


° ” 
of how to put it on. ae 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB. 


HE impression produced on the visitor to this year’s Exhibition 
| of the Boston Architectural Club, at the gallery of the Boston 

Art Club, is quite as pleasurable as that which was awakened 
by the very notable one held three years ago in the gallery of the 
St. Botolph Club, and yet there is a very distinct dissimilarity be- 
tween the evident aims of the committees in charge and a consequent 
unlikeness between the fruition of their efforts. Three years ago 
three ends were had in view and each goal was honorably achieved. 
First, it was sought to make the exhibition one that should appeal t 
the public even more than to the professional appreciation, and s 
architectural drawings, pure and simple, were ruled against with some 
strictness ; next, a point was made of exhibiting positive rather than 
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possible architectural accomplishment, and so photographs of exe- 
cuted work were sought rather than perspective-drawings made be- 
fore the buildings themselves had been built into shape, and, finally, 
some attempt was made to show what was being accomplished in the 
field of architectural-landscape design, which just then was beginning 
to excite a real popular interest. The result was an exhibition that 
appealed to the lay mind and filled the gallery with unprofessional 
visitors as we have never seen a gallery filled at any other architect- 
ural exhibition. 

That was three years ago, and since then there has been no general 
exhibition in Boston, though there have been special exhibitions of 
individual work at the rooms of the Architectural Club itself, or in 
the gallery of some picture-shop. Consequently, people turn with 
some zest to inspect what the walls reveal, without that jaded feeling 
of being pretty sure that four-fifths of the work will be at least first 
cousins to four-fifths of the work shown a year before. After the 
lapse of three years, the chances are that the accomplished draughts- 
men whose work won applause at the previous exhibition may have 
become busy with the practical side of work in their own offices and, 
so, finding no time to exercise their own skill, have had to make way 
for a younger group of draughtsmen, whose names are unknown and 
whose methods may be fresh and individual. A periodicity of three 
years bas some very strong points to commend it. 

The general impression of this year’s exhibit is that it is one which 
possesses dignity and interest in a very unusual degree. The ma- 
jority of the exhibits have, beneath the dress with which they have 
been endued for exhibition purposes — whether to please the taste of 
the public or to satisfy that of a prospective or an actual client — a 
framework of real architectural worth, and it is the perception that 
this architectural worth is there and will exist in the executed build- 
ings, that it is not a mere matter of pen, brush and paper, clever 
draughtsmanship and knowing tricks, that causes one to feel that here 
is abundant evidence of real advance in architecture and that the 
various schools of architecture have not been founded and supported 
in vain. The trivial, the commonplace and the purely vernacular 
have either not been offered to the judges or else they had the 
courage to reject them. There is hardly a number which has not 
enough of real interest in it to justify the committee in giving it 
wall-space. 

While the Exhibition is dignified and is fairly representative of 
work of a good type and the performance of men of ability, it is, dis- 
tinctly, merely a miscellaneous gathering and as such typifies the 
average annual practice of the average architect, who has to stand 
ready to turn his thoughts and his pencil from a tenement-house to a 
church, from a cottage to a school-house, from a factory to a town- 
hall, possibly, if his practice is good, being compelled to perform 
these feats of architectural gymnastics all in the same day or, at any 
rate, within the limits of a few weeks or months. It seemed to us, as 
we found ourselves forced to change our point of appreciative ob- 
servation as we passed from wondering over the housekeeping ex- 
pense of keeping up a millionaire’s * cottage ” to admiring the quiet 
color-scheme of a church interior, and then on to an approving 
glance at some ingenious wrought-iron work, that it might be a very 
agreeable and desirable thing to hold, some time, an exhibition de- 
voted to a single class of buildings — to churches, for example, or, at 
least, to group together buildings of the same class accepted for one 
of the ordinary miscellaneous exhibitions. At this exhibition there 
are shown half a dozen or so designs for churches which one would 
like to study side by side, instead of having to wander backwards and 
forwards from one side of the gallery to another. And speaking of 
churches, it has been a very noticeable fact that there are seemingly 
eras of activity in church-building, when every office, seemingly, has a 
set of church-drawings on the boards, and when this happens, the 
ecclesiastical flavor of an architectural exhibition is very pronounced 
indeed. This season appears to be an off-season in church-building, 
for, aside. from Mr. Henry Vaughan’s photograph of the rather 
barren and uninteresting stone church at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
church exteriors are confined to pencil-renderings of Mr. C. B. 
Dunham’s Baptist Church at Arlington, and an unnamed study by 
Messrs. Clark & Russell. 

Church interiors, on the other hand, are fairly numerous, from 
Mr. H. 8. Pennell’s large and elaborated water-colors of St. Peter’s 
and S. Francesco at Assisi — drawings in which he has successfully 
curbed his penchant for violent blues and unnatural greens — to 
Messrs. Arnold & Locke’s presentation of a most charming color- 
scheme for the decoration of St. Brigid’s, in Jersey City, a drawing 
which is rather killed by its immediate neighbors. 

It is in color-work that this exhibition is peculiarly strong and in- 
teresting, a full half of the numbers being treated in color to a 
greater or less degree. The one strong impression brought away 
from our first view was that created by Mr. W. R. Emerson’s 
wonderful little drawings in colored chalks—common carpenters’ 
chalks, he always takes pains to inform you, not the colored crayons 
to be found in the shops of the purveyors of artists’ materials. 
Rarely has so glowing and rich a bit of color been produced as his 
little * Church Interior”: it haunted us all night and at the néxt visit 
we went straight to look at it again, this time at shorter range, and 
so discovered that some part of the delightful harmony of effect 
and some reénforcement and blending of the tones had been secured 
by a trick —a trick with a purpose and, so, wholly justifiable. This 
and his other chalk drawings were framed and glazed, of course, but 
in place of using ordinary picture-glass he had chosen pieces of 
clear cathedral-glass of a strong saffron-colored tone and so had 
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gained for his yellows, browns and reds a warmth and strength, as 
well as a depth and transparency, that could not have been ob- 
tained otherwise. It is a new idea, we believe, and seems to be one 
that might be adopted by some performers who are a bit color-blind. 
For instance, we can imagine that the violent and unnatural greens 
which are so much affected by Mr. H. B. Pennell and Mr. George F. 
Newton might give more pleasure to other people if they should be 
seen through a glazing of, say, a light bottle-green, and the chill that 
hangs about Mr. G. H. Hailowell’s uncanny and geological sketch of 
“ Dalmatian Houses” might produce shorter shudders if seen through 
a claret or madder colored glass. This drawing of Mr. Hallowell’s 
and Mr. Emerson’s “ Church Interior” are about as far apart in 
method and result as they well could be, and yet both are most ad- 
mirable and satisfactory drawings. The mannerism — whether 
original or merely imitative — shown in the “ Dalmatian Houses ” 
Mr. Hallowell abandons in his charming sketch of “ Chartres” hung 
just above. 

In the same corner is Mr. George P. Fernald’s large water-color 
of the “Sala del Senato” in the Ducal Palace at Venice, an un- 
usually successful piece of work; rich and warm in color and having 
about it no taint of scene-painting, it presents all the substantiality 
of a real room built of real materials. Admirable as is this drawing, 
Mr. Fernald greatly surpasses it in his drawing of the “ Cloister at 
Taormina, Sicily,” which we look on as a rather remarkable per- 
formance for an architectural draughtsman: it has the character of 
the work of a skilful painter who by some fluke had succeeded in 
painting an architectural subject so that the character of the archi- 
tecture had neither been lost nor absolutely vilified. 

The character of the water-color work hung seems distinctly to 
show that the present generation of architectural draughtsmen are 
abandoning some of the conventions of architectural drawing and, in 
their place, adopting, with modifications, some of the methods of the 
painters and decorators. The result is that the colored drawings at 
this exhibition have a greater meaning and interest for the occa- 
sional lay visitor than architectural water-colors used to have. 
What we mean can be noted by one who should take the trouble to 
pass from Mr. Fernald’s drawings to a couple of drawings by the 
late Arthur Rotch, which for some unexplained reason are hung with 
the work of his successors, and Mr. Rotch’s drawings were, in their 
time, held to have an unusual degree of pictorial merit. 

But all these drawings we have referred to are based on subjects, 
mainly foreign, that appeal to the pictorial instinct of painter and 
architect alike. There is a difference between the invitation that is 
extended to an artist by the created result, time-worn and weather- 
stained, and that which is offered to him by the dry lines of an 
architect’s orthographic drawings which he has got to humanize and 
vivify. In this kind of work Mr. Langerfeldt used to be, in Boston, 
the head of his class, and no exhibition was complete that was not 
adorned with half a dozen or so of his renderings. Ill-health and 
advancing years have seemingly put an end to his vogue, for none of 
his work is here, and there are only a few of the elaborate drawings 
made by Hughson Hawley, who for the New York offices renders the 
same sort of service that Langerfeldt used to render in Boston. It 
shows how the spirit of the times has changed that one turns from 
these drawings rendered in body-color, with over-emphasized high- 
lights, to imbibe greater pleasure from observing how the younger 
men are arriving at effects by a simpler method. One of the most 
“knowing ” of these methods is employed by Mr. Gregg in the pro- 
duction of a very charming sketch of the equally charming design 
made by Mr. J. ‘T. Kelley for the “ James Russell Lowell Memorial 
Gates” in Cambridge. Mr. Gregg seems to have produced his effect 
by using colored crayon on the back of tracing-paper on which the 
drawing was made, and then mounting on cardboard. If soluble 
colors in powder should be applied in the same way the blending of 
the colors would be still softer and less observable. There are so 
many specimens of Mr. Gregg’s renderings hung in one part of the 
gallery or another that one is at first tempted to believe that the ex- 
hibition is his own private affair. But marked as bis mannerism is, he 
successfully avoids monotony, and by using different media and fitting 
his treatment to the character of the material used in the building itself 
he succeeds in holding the interest of the ob-erver, an interest which 
is about equally divided between the merits of the drawing and the 
merits of the design. ‘There are so many draughtsmen nowadays who 
devote their time to rendering drawings for other people that it is not 
very often that an architect exhibits his own sketches, so that it is 
particularly pleasing that so excellent a type of this sort of color-work 
should be shown as that to which Mr. Guy Lowell treats us in his 
drawings for houses at Philadelphia and Beverly, Mass. ‘The group 
of Mr. Wilson Eyre's freakish drawings has less of the air of un- 
reality about them than is usually the case. It is a dangerous gift, 
this aptitude for turning out picturesque and “catchy” sketches, 
which attract by their unreality and charm by their unusualness. 
Mr. Emerson has the same gift, and we have heard it whispered that 
more than one client of his had wondered why his completed house 
looked not so very different from his neighbor's and so little like the 
original sketch that had captivated his fancy. 

One other water-color drawing deserves to be mentioned, and that 
the “ Night View of the Examiner Building,” San Francisco, de- 
signed by the late A. C. Schweinfurth. 

Architecturally, too, the exhibition is interesting. Lord, Hewlett & 
Hull’s competitive drawings for the new Department of Agriculture 
Building, at Washington, have far more of merit in them than we 
were disposed to believe after seeing illustrations of their design in 
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the newspapers — and yet illustration in the daily paper is more 
and more sought after by architects! Nearby are the drawings of 
Babb, Cook & Willard for a house on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
sedate and carefully studied, but because of the slight rendering 
given to the drawings, not attracting the attention they deserve. At 
the other end of the gallery is Hawley’s good rendering of Mr. G. B. 
Post’s “ New York Stock Exchange,” a design which recalls the 
jibes that New York critics have cast on Boston because the archi- 
tects of the Tremont Temple chose to crown their facade with the 
front of a Greek temple. Here Mr. Post has adopted a variant of 
the same idea and planted his great temple portico — octostyle in 
antis — slap across the middle of his building, without any particular 
association with the stories above it or below it. The portion of the 
wall of the building which runs up beside the portico, pierced as it is 
at each story with windows of the proper size for business-office useful- 
ness, recalls the tale of the farmer who cut a hole in his barn-door 
for the cat and a smaller one for her kittens. 

Near this are detail-drawings from the office of McKim, Mead & 
White and the Supervising Architect, the only things of the kind 
hung. Half way down the gallery and facing one another hang 
Ernest Flagg’s drawings for the Naval and Military Arch — the, to 
us, most unpleasing design that the exhibition contains. Mr. Flagg 
has been “ strenuous ” to the last degree and his up-circling cornice, 
an abomination of abominations, seems to ape the pinned-up flap of a 
Rough-rider’s slouch-hat, but seen only in elevation. The character 
in the hat comes out when the side or perspective view is had and 
the particular angle at which it is cocked determines whether it is 
becoming or unbecoming to the wearer. It seems to us that Mr. 
Flagg cannot have studied his design in perspective, else the weak- 
ness and disgraciousness of this particular form of crowning-member 
could hardly have escaped him. This weakness is not helped by the 
engaged, or rather embedded, columns with their pitiful fragmentary 
caps with which he has chosen to embellish the angles of his struct- 
ure. The effort for originality has been strenuous enough, but some- 
thing more than effort is needed to compel success. 

The greater part of the remaining drawings come from Boston 
offices and most notable amongst these is the group of drawings 
which exhibit Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson’s very interesting scheme 
for the “ Sweet Brier Institute,” in Virginia. One can only hope 
that the young ladies may eventually find themselves actually housed 
in real buildings that do not do injustice to the charm which Mr. 
Goodhue’s marvellous drawings assure us they are intended to have. 
A large part of the work that comes from this office is Gothic in feel- 
ing, for Mr. Cram is amongst the most devoted upholders of the 
tenets of the Gothic school, but besides this he has a real love for 
Colonial work, and intended that this group should have all the 
charm and refinement of the best work in that most adaptable style. 
It seems to us, however, that he has been led a little astray by the 
importance of the group of buildings he was designing, and the con- 
sequence is that he bas verged rather on Roman grandeur and has 
somewhat overpassed Colonial simplicity. Some of the buildings 
taken by themselves are satisfactorily Colonial, but the group, as a 
whole, has a too Roman air, just as the University of Virginia build- 
ings are losing their original Colonial feeling and putting on a Roman 
aspect with the accretion of more and larger buildings. 

It takes more than an esoteric appreciation of the good qualities of 
Colonial work to enable one to design successfully in that style. 
Mr. Cram has not quite succeeded here, and Mr. Ogden Codman, 
Jr., who is a pronounced devotee of the style and: knows far more 
about it than most people, has not made an entire success with the 
two or three houses in the Colonial style which he exhibits: he fails 
when it comes to the roof, or rather the upper stories and the roofs 
combined. Here he has followed the type as it exists in the Georg- 
ian architecture of England, rather than that which is exhibited by 
the more generous and agreeable treatment presented by the best 
examples of Colonial work in this country. Of the several designers 
who exhibit buildings in the Colonial style, Mr. Guy Lowell, it seems 
to us, comes nearer the mark than any one. In no one particular is 
there a greater failing than in the handling of the gambrel-roof: 
several such are shown, and in every case, while the angles of the 
roof-slopes are in themselves sufficiently agreeable, yet in each case 
the building, as a whole, is “ high-shouldered,” — and a gambrel-roofed 
building cannot afford to be high shouldered. The worst offenders 

in this particular are the various farm-buildings which Messrs. 
Coolidge & Carlson have designed for Mr. T. W. Lawson’s stock- 
farm “ Dreamwold,” a name which is rather set at naught by the 
barrenness of the surroundings of the buildings and the general 
aridity of the buildings themselves. This is all the more unfortunate 
since in intention, and in many particulars of detail, the designers 
have shown a great deal of ingenuity and an originality that is truit- 
ful in interesting isolated results. In later years, when plantations 
have grown and shingles have warped and grown gray, doubtless the 
name and the architect’s intentions will be found more in keeping. 
These buildings are shown only in photographs, and form part of the 
the collection of photographs which have been grouped in a room by 
themselves, where they successfully kill one another. Almost all the 
photographs bave one kind or another of platinum finish, and while 
a portrait platinotype is an admirable thing, one can stand about 
one in ten prints finished in that style in an architectural collection. 


These heavy smudges of shadow, shadow without gradation, too, 
exasperatingly obscure detail one would like to see. 

There is very little in the way of miscellanies shown. Some in- 
teresting wrought-iron sign-boards for “ Dreamwold,” by Coolidge & 
Carlson, some andirons and knockers, by Mr. Russell G. Cook, and 
an inlaid oak and silver panel, by Mr. Oliver Ainsly, are amongst 
the most interesting in this class artistically, while the models for a 
narrow library-frieze by the same designer are amongst the amusing 
and ludicrous efforts of genius. A real effort has been made to 
collect plaster models, and we have the large models by Mr. Hugh 
Cairns of a pediment group for the Massachusetts State-house, and 
sundry bits of ecclesiastical sculpture for St. Vincent's, South Boston. 
Besides these is shown the model of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns’s 
great country-house “ Penshurst,” for Percival Roberts, Esq., at 
Narbeth, Pa., which lends interest to the quarter-scale drawings of 
two elevations that are hung on the wall above, and the model of the 
fountains at the entrance to the Fenway designed by Mr. Guy 
Lowell. Judging by the amount of attention these models seemed to 
attract, visitors do not care much for this form of exhibit but derive 
a better idea of the designer’s intention from the drawings. 

Amongst the buildings which lend dignity to the Exhibition are the 
“ Board of Trade Building ” on State Street, by Messrs. Winslow & 
Bigelow, which promises to be unusually satisfactory, and the very 
rational scheme for the “ Faulkner Hospital,” by Messrs. Kendall, 
Taylor & Stevens. 

For one fact we are profoundly grateful: if there happened to be 
any drawings representing the work of any converts to the erratic 
teachings of the believers in “l'art nouveau” they wholly escaped 
our notice. 


PALL STRATRORSSS 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
















Jull and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 

UNITED STATES COURT-—HOUSE AND POST—OFFICK, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. MESSRS. RANKIN & KELLOGG, ARCHITECTS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tae entire contracts for this building have recently been awarded. 
FRONT AND REAR ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME BUILDING. 
DETAIL OF ENTRANCE PAVILION OF THE SAME BUILDING. 


DETAIL OF MAIN COLONNADE OF THE SAME BUILDING. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y.: THE TEMPLE 
OF MUSIC, FROM THE COURT OF LILIES. MESSRS. ESENWEIN 
& JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS;— THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING. MR. 
GEORGE CARY, ARCHITECT. 

















Cuinese Corrins anpD LumMBer.—In China probably more wood is 
used for coffins than for any other purpose. The coffins are made of 
lumber from 4 to 10 inches thick. It is not a high estimate to say that 
from 8,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber are annually thus 
utilized. — N. Y. Evening Post 


Srers at Doorways. — The case of Davies vs. Tree, which resulted 
in a verdict for £150 damages against the proprietor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in consequence of injuries sustained by a visitor to the theatre, 
should be instructive to architects who are ill-jadged enough to plant a 
door on the top of a 6-inch step, so that the fact of the existence of 
a step is only visible from one side of the door (and may be overlooked 
even then) The plaintiff’s case was not one of the best in the world 
he was apparently in an excited state and in a great hurry to inquire as 
to some presumed mistake about his seats, and he went very quickly 
through a door which he said was pointed out to him by an attendant, but 
which in the evidence it was shown was not intended for the public, 
but only for the staff. In spite of this, however, the jury awarded him 
very substantial damages for the injuries which he received from a fal 
caused by the unexpected step in the doorway; and we think they were 
right. Of course one must sympathize with Mr. Tree, who has had to 
pay for the mistake of his architect; but perhaps the verdict will serv: 
to impress upon some architects that it is a mistake, and a very stupid 
one, to place a step just under the closing line of a door, and that thei: 
ae may have to pay for it, and will not love them therefor. — 7’. 
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A" CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


‘BOSTON, MASS. 


M+: SACHUSEITS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 





Landscape Architecture. —_ 


) 4 OOMIS FILTERS. 


College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- | 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in | 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and| I 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. | 

For catalogues and information apply to | Bo 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 





53 State STREET - - - 


| VV HITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
mproved System. Simple and Effective. 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


ston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
; CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
H4 RVARD UNIVERSITY. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


O70 STATE UNIVERSITY 


” COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, 


etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- | __ 


vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Dean 


ITHACA, N. ¥ 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; slso a two-year special course 
with certificate. 

_ PROF. ALEXANDER BUEL TI ROW BRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 








Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 


President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PRoF. WARREN P. LarrpD. 











ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL oF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHooL or PurRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


RO*KS: 


“ Auldwood :” House of J. C. Hoagland, 
Seabright, N. J. 
44 Plates in portfolio. Price $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITRCT AND Burtpinc News Ca 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AmeRICAN ARCHITECT AND ButtpiInG News Co. 


BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


a0 Fiates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcHitect anpd Burtpinc News Co. 





Aye, there’ S the Rub 


The scuffle of feet 
unless it has been fi 





59 Market St., Chic 





that shows scratches on the varnished floor, 
nished with our elastic, waterproof and durable 


I. X. L. FLOOR FINISH. 


Write for booklet. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
ago, Ill, 45 Broadway, New York 





ZLYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have oy similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


OoKs: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


BOOKS: 


“Tle dé France, Picardie.” 
Parti. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘*‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 


Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 


Books é 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


25 Plates, folio. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News Co. 


B?% MKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 





96 Plates, guarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BvuitpiInc News Co 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 108 Fast Horearon Creer 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


Wi. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
LT, 2 TEL STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 





CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


Sia journal of whose merits our readers have had 
| opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
* 








FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 





Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


anovsecunccy LOCK the Window. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 


CATALOGUE AND TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


’ The W.8E.T Fitch Co.'s" 


ene] eoses eS 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 





LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





“Tbe Georgian Pertod,” 


“THIS work is especially pleasing 


“and valuable to 
“to the lover of 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the 


“fathers may be 


Dial. 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





~) 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


the historian and Contract Reporter 


Colonial associa- 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


lives of our fore- 


obtained. — The The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 


proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


™ et = = Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issucs. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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New Departure in Chemical Fire Extinguishers “ 


THE YANTACAW 


Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 


machines. 


No periodic al examination and recharging. 


No poisonous gas generated. 
No acid used. 


No danger from chemical to person or fabric. 

Damage by water reduced to a minimum, 

Made in various sizes capable of charging 25, 50, 100 gals. of 
water or can be arranged to give continuous charged stream. 


Sizes, 25 gals., 14 inches in height 


— 36 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


YANTACAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
802 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 
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THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


for the favor of those whose tastes 
tions center in the world of applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 


THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 


Handsome and engaging candidate 
or occupa- 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


The classically artistic 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which consists of nine Parts, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and three hundred and thirty-two full-page plates, of which one- third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 

. great usefulness. 





The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. pire . ; Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; ‘ , “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ' ' . : : “ the 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : ; “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pasa .  . hy ane * 1 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . -  . ; ; “ 1741 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ . aoe es Bebe cre 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ess : “> ao 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... : . ; ”. fr 
Chetstt Chusch, Piledesishin, Pa. .. .=--. - + + « 28 **aae 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. .  . ; ; ae “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. Ae By 2 Oo 5 “ 1729 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. .. - «+ - “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . a bar tan “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. , - Be 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paw . -~ . Sie tear” “.~ fae 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . : ; ; , “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . : ‘ : ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. - =~ + + + +© «+ + «$787 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. : ; : . ; , - |e 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. CG. . ‘ ; ; : ; , 3 “ 179- 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : ; : . ; ‘ ; ; “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ; ; : ; ; , : ; : , “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ‘ ; . ‘ ; , “ 1743 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases yee : y Priam eon iis 5 
Mantelpieces . : : : , ; : ee - 
Ee SSS arn | | hed ee a a 
a ee ee ae ey Lt 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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A. W. Longfellow, Architect, Boston. 


With linseed oil at 65 cents per gallon, 
raw, how much pure linseed oil is there 
in the so-called “ oil stains?” As much 
as ever, probably. Architects should 
remember that the prices of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


have not advanced, and that they are 
better than even pure linseed oil stains. 
Their colors are twice ground in pure 
linseed oil, and linseed oil is their fixative, 
but their vehicle is Creosote, “the best 
wood preservative known.” 

Samples and full information sent on 


request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manefacturey BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Water- 


house & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw Brothers, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Corning, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O.; A. 
Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC, FROM THE COURT OF LILIES. 


ESENWEIN AND JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS. 




















THE ETHNOLOGY BUILDING. 


GEORGE CARY, ARCHITECT. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
Stas WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 





thre ca 


if 7 Incorporated 
capital — $6 60000. 


Levi astimeumtnns, 
Eras C.DAViS,Trene x. 


[)XON’Ssitics GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


-FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 

















quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 










——_ HILL’S 
Famous Clothes Dryers 


For flats and yards of private dwellings. The most popular dryer 
in the world. Endorsed and specified by architects everywhere. 
More than 200,000 in use. Sold by the hardware trade. 

Order of your jobber or direct. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue F 


JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs WWROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


Cathedral of St. Fohbn the Divine. 
Mew Pork, ML. P. 











E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carritre & Hastincs New York, N. ¥. | Cram & Wentwortu —— oa Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp P. Casry “ Senn Snihe Hanon ; - " 
Henry M. Concpon . = Prapopy & STEARNS « 4 ‘ “ 
Ropert W. Gisson ‘“ “ “ P : 
3G. GoopHuE « STePHEN C. EarRLe Worcester, Mass. 
is& LAFARGE . ‘ . . “ “ e ss . 
ss& Buck . : - ss fr. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Porter & R. H. Ro )RERTSON . “ “ Ceti ti Genanonein-. o 
daca eho ah & Russert é “ “ * e m 
Freperick C. WITHERS. ° ° 1 W.S. FRASER e ° ° e e Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * . - , 
ParFitt BROTHERS . ° ° e Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurFincTon Minneapolis, Pa. 
> * * e ‘ s 


W. Hatssy Woop Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe. 
* * * 


Kansas City, Mo. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MaAss., U.S. A. 





Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __..1.npceuummm. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World's Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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AND CIRCULAR a 
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INK COMPANY 
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THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 





How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 

















Original de signs, be autifully 
Carve to Dt any space 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs, 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos”’on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 








Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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VAT ASPHALT roors. 
| ROOFS, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, 


Morse, Williams & Company 














Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta. | 
JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 
Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


AT THE PAN- 


CEIVED THE MER- 
ICAN EXP ‘OSI TION 


nies EST AWARD GOLD MEDAL 


Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


NIE} Oh ies ist \V//N i ii L ' " i 
nee 
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aN my i a 


f | si i 
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Telephone Call, 1481 John 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 
eurvedworkec. wach: , , Stamped Steel Ceilings 
40 Cherry St., New York 


tect’s designs. 
Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 





SOOO OSOOS OOOO OOOO OHO OOS HOH OOSODOHOH OOOOH OHOOOOOOOOOO4 


ART GLASS WORK 


« ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN .. 


SCREENS AND TRANSOMS, GLASS MOSAIC, 
FILIGREE WIRE. .* SUGGESTIONS FOR LIGHT- 
ING IN KEEPING WITH DECORATION 
FIGURES FURNISHED ON SPECIAL WORK. 


CHANDLER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


138-140 Congress Street 


Mr. Chandler formerly > ae with BOSTON, MASS. « 


Tiffany Glass Co., N. 


00060000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000006. 


Tirrill Gas 
Machines 


Are perfectly safe. Require no vault or brick or stone work. Any= 
one can run them. They make absolutely uniform smokeless gas, and 
will do anything and everything that has ever been done with gas. 
Illustrated pamphlet of all gas appliances with testimonials free. GAS 
PUMPING ENGINES, for use with our gas machines cost only two 


cents an hour to run. 


‘Tirrill Gas Machine Co. 2 to 6 Cliff SL. New York 


Telephone, 178 Cortlandt Established 1864 


; 
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Are 
Thoroughly 
Built 

















SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Beepitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply 10 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


26 BroapwaYy New York. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - = New York City. 


( —_ WALLS 


WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY 






























Bostan Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 








STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


«-POR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


‘*Won't Burn” 


Booklets on application: 
‘* Steel Vertical Files’’ 
‘«Types”’ of Metallic Fixtures 
“* Metallic Library Furnishings ”’ 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey aa 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., ea 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants : 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 


especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia, 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


I~ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit._ 


KEASBEY 


New York Boston 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
AVUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called ‘“ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


& Marrison 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Chicago Washington 


Atlanta 
Milwaukee 








GATT AMET OPE LEE BIOS TS, 
1 GE BO eS Sah a as TX 5 


COMPANY | 


New Orleans 





Boston - S.C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfolk ° Henry Walke Co. Chicago Walch & Wyeth 

New York - Robert A. Keasbey | Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit S. P. Conkling f 

Philadelphia . Magnesia Cevering Co. ot howls - + «+ - - F. Bocler San Francisco DeSolla~Deussing Co. . 

Baltimore .- Wallace & Gale Omaha . - Spencer Otis Seattle DeSolla-Deussing Co. ; | 

Richmond Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City Spencer Otis : 
KKSPRCIIVEKS KEND#£&RED oe 

P IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, . V. JOH NSON CoO. Automatic Self-Locking 2 i | 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8B St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York City. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Oatalogue. 

















Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAG( 





B? OKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AmerIcAN ARCHITECT AND BurLtpiInc News Co. 





Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 


Closing Fire- 


Proof Metal 


Geo 5 3 a ae 





Ma. 





Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 
side of building if desired. 93 


Are the 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
. They 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


PROOF 


BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
SAVE INSURANCE, 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN 
STYLES | for 
APARTMENT 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


DIFFERENT 
HOTEL and 
FACTORIES, 


OFFICE, 


buildings, 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


Federal St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCUTTLE OPENER | 


Secure from Burglars and a Quick Escape in 
Case of FIRE. 


eeiaanticeth Tl 
Also Patent Sky Light Lift and i 
Ventilating Sash Locks 
Send for descriptive pamphlets. tt 


oe 


Geo. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 and 245 West 47th St. 
Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 








There’s 
Nothing Better 


and nothing quite so good to 
preserve the life of a smoke 
Stack, corrugated iron 
structure, steel frame 
buildings and _ metallic 
roofs, as 


Wisconsin 
Graphite 
Paint 


It does not scale, blister or 
peel off from the effects of heat 
or cold, chemical vapors or 
acids and isa 


Foe to Rust 


Comes in 5 shades and colors. 


ee 





















































Write today for /ree 
sample and prices. 
WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO., 
Address Box No. 23, North Side 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Bdition, per year in advance, 16.00 

“ quarterly “ 18.00 

"3" Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 

New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large : — 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 


als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 

















Preservative. 

finish to shingles and prolongs, 
Cleveland, 0. | their life by penetrating the pores 

Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propos-| Of the wood and retarding decay. 


The improved Shingle Stain and 
imparts an artistic | 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


Slop Sink 
Trap for 
| Vrought- 
Lron 


Drainage 





P ft Systems 


CIRCULARS MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron Works 














Shingletint is made in all desir- 


| 
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New Advertisements. 
CHANDLER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. (Boston, Mass.), 
Art Glass Work. Page viii. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
H. B. Smith Go. 
International Sprinkler Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rockland-Rock port Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works 
T. W. Jones, 
Vapor Heating Co. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 





see the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T.. & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 








able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORA 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA sT. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


SAN FRANCISCO 








WANTED. 


Architect. 1380 





WANTED. 


Jr., architect, 904 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 1377 


postion .— Draugbhtsman would like position in 
good Boston or New York office from June to 
October inclusive. Graduate Boston Tech. Five 
years’ office experience. Work on competitive draw- 
ings preferred, Address ‘Temporary,’ care American 


RAUGHTSMEN. — Wanted, two competent and 
experienced architectural draughtsmen. State 
age, experience and salary. Address Isaac A. Allen, 





WANTED. 


THE .J. Riely Gordon Co. have removed their gen- 
eral offices and headquarters from Dallas, Tex., 

to new offives in the New York University Building, 

at 32 Waverly Pl., New York City. 

M R ALFRED H,. THORP, formerly at St. James’ 

i Bailding, bas removed his offices to No. 489 

Fifth Ave., New York City. 1377 





WANTED. 

I RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, draughtsman, one 

of general experience in scale and detail work. 

State age, salary and reference. Yearly engagement 

to proper person. Address “ Draughtsman,”’ care 
imerican Architect. 1377 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, an experienced ar- 
chitectural draughtsman. Good salary to right 
man. Apply, stating qualifications to Albert Kahn, 





Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 1377 
WANTED. 
P' )STTION. —Responsible position wanted by young 
architect, where thorough knowledge of building 


will be useful. Designing of difficult building con- 
struction, est:mating and superintendence a specialty. 
Address “‘ Responsibility,” care American Architect. 

1377 





WANTED. 
JOSITION WAN TED.—A superintendent, at pres- 





ent employed, desires to change. Is thoroughly 
practical and progressive. Will consider an offer as 
partner. Address ‘M.A. C.,” this office. 1377 
WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMEN.— Wanted at once, two archi- 
tectural draaghtsmen for general office-work. 
Aoply in person or by letter. Earle & Fisher, archi- 
tects, Worcester, Mass. 1378 





. WANTED. 
D* {UGHTSMAN, — Wanted, a first-class archi- 
tectural draughtsman; must be good at tuall-size 


details and ornament. A permanent position and 
good salary to the right man. Give good references 


cotta work preferred. Address Excelsior Terra-cotta 
Co., 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 1377 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, experienced archi- 
tectural draughtsman. One accustomed to terra- 





interview desired before engaging. Ernest Flagg, ar- 
chitect, 35 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, experienced 
draughteman and specification writer. Personal 





Call. if possible, at office of Ernest Flagg, architect, 
35 Wall St., N. Y. City. t.f. 





as to character and ability. M. F. Cummings & Son, 
Troy, N. Y. 1378 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, first-class archi- 
tectura) draughtsman and specification writer. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Awherst, Mass. — Ellsworth & Kirkpatrick, of | 

Holyoke, have completed plans for the erection | 

of a dining-hall and dormitory for the Massachu- | 
setts Agricultural College; cost, about $30,000. 


Baltimore, Md.— Architects Glidden & Myers, Union 
Trust Building, have completed plans and will soon 
invite estimates on a new chureh at Northwood 
Ave. and Aisquith St. for the Aisquith Street Pres- 
byterian congregation. The new struct»re will be 
one-story high, 90’ x 90’, of stone, and will cost 
about $30,000. 

c. 8. M. Williamson, Equitable Building, has 
secured the contract for the new apartment house 
at Park Ave. and Wilson St. to be erected for the 
Park Pl. Construction Co. George Archer, Central 
Savings Bank Building, architect. Plans show a 
four-story fireproof building, 42’ x 130’, costing about 
$50,000. 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Binghamton, N. Y.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 

this city $75,000 for a public library, if the city will 

provide a site and appropriate 10 per cent of that 
amount yearly for its support. 

Boston, Mass. — The Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
corporation was formed a few days ago under the 
will of Peter Bent Brigham, who died 25 years ago, 
leaving his estate in trust for hospital purposes. 
This trust expires on May 25th, with over four 
millions available for a new hospital) bere. 

Arthur H. Bowditch, 112 Water St., has filled with 
the Building Committee plans for the $1,250,000 
building for the Old South Building Trust (W. F. 
Beal, 50 State St.), to be eleven stories high and 
constructed of steel, brick, terra-cotta and granite. 
Builder, The Commonwealth Construction Co., 7 
Water St. 

Two building sites, situated at corner of Jersey 
St.and Audubon Road, have been sold by J. Murray 
Howe & Bradlee for the Aspinwall Land Co., toa 
party whose name is withheld for the present. New 
owner will improve by building thereon. 

A building site situated at corner of Bradshaw 
and Charlotte Sts., Dorchester, containing 4,111 
square feet has been sold by Arthur ©. Hill toC. M. 
Akerman, who will improve the property by build 
ing thereon. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — Extensive alterations will be 
made in brick and stone Park City Theatre, for 
S. Z. Poli, of New Haven, from plans furnisbed by 
E. W. Maynard, architect, 226 Tremont St., Boston; 
cost, about $25,000. Work includes new lobby, 
redecorating and entire interior remodelling. Gen- 
era! contract not let. Architect has cherge. 

The American Tube & Stamping Co. bas pur- 
chased a tract in East Bridgeport for a site for its 
proposed plant. The capital stock of the corpora- 
tion has been increased from $1,000,000 to $2,800,000. 


Brockton, Mass. — Ground has been broken for the 
addition to the factory of the Coiperative Shoe Co. 
The addition will be four stories high and about 
25’ x 50” in ground dimensions. 


| Brookline, Mass.—A lot of land situated on the 


corner of Philbrick and Clinton Roads, has been 
sold by the Goddard Land Co. to Eugene P. Carver. 
New owner intends to erect a fine house and stable 
thereon. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Final plans for the new Harvard 


Dental] Schoo) have been drawn up and approved 
by the dental department of the university. The 
estimated cost, with the entire equipment, is about 
$300,000. The building will be three stories high, 
and its main part will be 60’ x 150’. The L will be 
50’ x 70’, The entire building will be built on the 
most modern principles, with a view toward making 
it as convenient and practical as possible. 


Cedar Rapids, la.— ‘The Chicago & Northwestern 


Ry. Co. bus decided to at once erect a freight depot 
here, at a cost of about $200,000. 


Chester, Pa.—The plans of Addin Lacey, 1020 Chest- 


nut St., Philadelphia, and Wm. C. Hays, also of 
Philadelphia, are stated to have been accepted for a 
$70,000 Y. M. C. A. building to be erected on 7th St. 
and Edgmont Ave. 


Chicago, I1l.—It is stated that the Ravenswood 
Y.M 


_C. A. is to erect a $50,000 building at Wilson 
and Hermitage Aves. 


Clearwater, Minn.— Arrangements are in progress 


for the establishment of a sanitarium here to cost 
$50,000. 

Danbury, Conn. —A two and one-half story brick 
high-school building will be erected here at a cost 
of about $35,000 from plans nearing completion by 
W. G. Southey, architect, 181 State St., Bridgeport. 
General contract not let. Plavs ready for figuring 
about May 20. 

Deer Lodge, Mont.— Link & Carter, of Butte, have 
been chosen to prepare plans for the Kohrs Memo- 
rial Library, presented to the city by Conrad Kobrs 
in memory of his son, 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Capital Citv Brick & Pipe Co. 
was awarded the contract for the erection of the 
new Yoeman Building at 8th and Locust Sts., at 
$21,000, exclusive of heating and plumbing. Hallett 
& Rawson, architects. 

The West Des Moines school district plans to ex- 
pend $220,000 in improvements, enlargemente and 
additions to school-buildings. 


Detroit, Mich. — Maleomson & Higginbotham, Mof- 
fat Building, are preparing plans for a six-story 
office-building for J. Fred’k Hartz, to be erected on 
Miami Ave. and Witherell St., to cost about $30,000. 
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“ BENEDICT -NICKEL” 
Seamless T ubing 


is rapidly winning favor with leading architects and 
others interested in high-class plumbing. It is 
““white metal clear through ’’—-never wears brassy. 
Send for booklet, 
BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFG, CO. 
MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE, WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW YORK, 253 BROADWAY; BOSTON, 172 HIGH 8T. 








Put into the White House by the U.S, Government. 


























For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outtet. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
Weat Cleveland, 0. 








35 Warren St., New York. 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 

692 Craig St., Montreal, P. qQ. 
22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 


HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If. 


Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
S needed. 25,000 in daily use. 

Catalogue “‘B” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 





40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Duluth, Minn. — Frerker Bros. & Co. have closeda 

deal for a site on Superior St. and will erect a four- 

story building. J. R. DeWaard, architect. Cost, 
$35,000. 


Edmonton, Can.— The corner-stone was laid re- | 


cently for the new $30,000 school-house. 
Fall River, Mass.— Plans are now nearing comple- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion for the erection of new plant for the Davis | 


Mills, and work of excavating will start early this | 


mouth. 

Fond dua Lac, Wis.—The Council has been appealed 
to for an appropriation of $10,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a library building, for which Andrew Car- 
negie has given $30,000. 


Fort Dodge, Ia.—J. B. Butler will erect a 16-room 
dwelling, of brick and stone, to cost $25,000. Liebbe, 
Nourse @ Rasmussen, architects, Des Moines 


Hartford, Conn.—The Bible Normal College, which 
was recently transferred from Springfield, Mass., 
to this city, is arranging for important develop- 
ments. It has bought the property located on the 


corner of Farmington Ave. and Broad St., and which | 


| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
gillis, to be erected at 34th and Cedar Sts.; cost, 
$10,000. 

The O. F. Kelly Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
O., will erect brick buildings to cost $100,000 at 
South Milwaukee. 

Mrs. H. G. Tuttle has taken out a permit for the 
erection of a flat at Martin and Jackson Sts., to 
cost $55,000. 

The Schlitz Brewing Co. has taken out permits 
for additions to its plant to cost $270,000. 

jhe Milwaukee Ry. will expend $800,000 in im 
provements to ite shops in this city. 

E. Vogel will erect a flat on Sycamore St., near 
6th, to cost $30,000. 


| Munising. Mich —The Munising Paper Co., limited, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


is only a short distance from the Hartford Theo. | 


logical Seminary. As soon as $50,000 has been se- 
cured for the purpose a woman’s building will be 
erected. 


which has just been organized with a capital of 
$1,000,000, will build the largest paper mills in the 
United States at this place. The company owns a 
large tract of land covered with sprace and maple 
which will be used in the manufacture of wood 
pulp. 


Muscatine, Ia —The Y. M. C. A. has received an 


offer of $10,000 toward a new building, conditional 
on a $40,000 building being erected. 


| New Haven, Conn.— Plans have been drawn for 


| 

Extensive improvements will be made in tool | 
department of the Pratt & Whitney Co. Work | 
| New Orleans, La.—The Louisiana Industrial Expo. 


consists of a four-story addition, 80’ x 125, brick 
construction and in raising present building three 
stories. Cost will aggregate $100,000. 


Hoboken, N. J. — Pians have been drawn by Acker- | 


mao & Kose, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., for 
the Morton Alumni Chemical Building, for the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


Huron, 8. .— Huron College has plans for laying | 
out the new college grounds, and outlines of the | 


proposed buildings to be erected thereon. The total 
cost will amount to $200,000, of which the larger 
part is in sight by endowments. 


lowa City, [a.— Proudfoot & Bird, of Des Moines, 


have drawn plans for 3 buildings for the lowa State 
University; total cost, $130,000. 


Ivanhoe, Minn.— Plans by Kinney & Detweiler, | 


architects, of Austin, have been adopted for the 
new court-house; cost, $30,090. 

Kingston, N. ¥. — Andrew Carnegie has refused the 
requ et of the Kingston Library Association for an 
appropriation of $15,000 for a library building, as 
being inadequate for a city of this size. He is will- 
ing to erect a magnificent building on the usual 
condition. The trustees are endeavoring to secure 
the codperation of the City Council. 


Lewiston, We. —A five-story addition containing 40 
rooms is proposed for erection t» present hotel 
here for Geo. Patte, from plans by Coombs & Gibbs, 
architects. 

Lynn, Mass — Old Woodend is again to be improved 
by the building of a tasteful and modern structure, 
which it will realize in the completion of the Henry 
C. Jewett building. This will occupy the land at 
the corner of Mason and Chestnut Sts., lately and 
for many years the site of old Mechanics’ Hall, 


recently demolished. This new building is from | 


the plans of Architect M. F. Burk, 3 Exchange St., 
and is to be finished for a three-story building, with 
stores on the ground floor and apartments on the 
upper floors. 

Excavating has started for proposed brick retort 
house at the wharf of the Lynn Gas & Electric Co.. 


office at 90 State St. Private plans. Size 62’ x 111’) 


and 45 feet high; cost, about $30,000. 


Manchester, N. H.— An addition four stories high 


and measuring 50’ x 120’, will be made to presen 
plant of the Elliott Mills. 

Marseilles, 111.—The Howe & Davidson Co. has 
awarded the contract to C. B. Pride, of Appleton, 
Wis., to erect a paper-box factory building, 112’ x 
325’, three-story, of stone, brick, steel and wood, in 
fireproof constraction; cost, $150,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Buemming & Dick, architects, 

have plans for a Colonial dwelling for Daniel Mac- 


| 
| 


the erection of a factory for Bb. B. Savage & Co. A 
four-story brick building, 40” x 71’, of heavy mil! 
construction, will be put up. 


& Auditorium Co. is reported formed, with a capita! 
of $200,000 to erect a convention hall. 


New Vork, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a 


twenty-story brick office-building, to be erected at 
52-54 William St. J. H. Schiff, of 27 Pine St., is the 
owner, and J, B. Baker, of 156 Fifth Ave., is the ar- 
chitect. The estimated cost is $5°0,000 

Plans have been filed at the Bureau of Buil-tings, 
Manhattan, for alterations to the German Hospital, 
at the corner of Park Ave.and 77th St. The aitera 
tions consist of making general repairs throughout 
the building, and are to cost $50,090. Schickel & 
Ditmars, of 111 Fifth Ave., are the architects. 

Plans have been filed for a five-story brick school, 
to be built at the corner of Gouverneur and Monroe 
Sts., 135.9 feet front by 122 6 feet deep. The city is 
the owner, and C. B. .J. Snyder, of Park Ava. and 
59th St., is the architect. The cost is placed at 
$160,000. 

Plans have been filed for alterations to the Home 
for the Aged, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St., run- 
ning through to Audubon Ave. The alterations 
consist of building an extension to be used as a 
memorial ball, and to cost $25.00). Isabella Hei- 
math is the owner, and Schickel & Ditmars, of 111 
Fifth Ave., are the architects. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society bas sold 
to Mrs. Geraldine Broadbelt a plot 100’ x 275/, on 
the north side of 137th St., 125 feet east of 8th Ave. 
She will build 15 five-story American basement 
dwelling-houses on the site. 

A four-story and basement brick rectory and a 
one story brick church are to be erected on the 
northwest corner of Central Park West and 65th 
St., the rectory being 19’ x 47/ 2’ and the church 
65’ x 106%. The Holy Trinity Lutheran Church is 
the owner, and Schickel & Ditmars, of 111 Fifth 
Ave., are the architects. Estimated cost, $125,000. 

John Drew, through J. H. Styles, arch‘tect, has 

filed plans for alterations to bis house, 108 W. 25th 
St. 
Plans have been made for remodelling St James’s 
Pro-Cathedral in Jay St., Brooklyn, at a cost of 
$75,000. The alterations will aim to change the 
building into one of the Renaissance type exclu- 
sively. The front of the church will be rebuilt and 
the roof will be raised about ten feet. The tran- 
septs and sanctuary will be enlarged so that the 
seating capacity will be increased by 300. 

The corner-stone of the new Hanover Bank Build- 
ing, at Nassau and Pine Sts., was laid a few days 
ago with simple ceremonies. 

Mrs. A. A. Anderson, wife of the artist of that 





name, is the buyer of No. 415 Fifi Ave., a four- 
story brownstone dwelling-house. The building will | 
be altered for business purposes. 
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Used on first-class work. Ventilating, fireproof 
and guaranteed against leakage from stcrm or 
condensation. Extreme rigidity combined with 
small weight. Erected in any part of the United 
States. 40 page illustrated catalogue free. We 
a!so make glass roofs for mills, shops, foundries 
factories and railroad buildings. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Geo. W. Stetson bas sold Nos. 38, 40 and 42 W. 
45th St., 3 four-story and basement dwelling-houses, 
on @ plot 60’ x 100’. This plot is nthe rear of the 
New York Yacht Club. It is said that the buyer 
will build a big apartment-house on the site 

The McVay estate has sold No. 417 E. 70th St.,a 
vacant lot 25’ x 100/5/’". A warehouse for automo- 
biles will be built on the premises. The buyer isa 
bu'lder. 

R. O. [ves has sold a plot 90’ x 100’, at the south 
east corner of Ogden Ave. and 164th St., to James 
F. Byrnes, who will build 3 four-story frame dwell- 
ing-houses on the site. 

Northampton, Masa.— The Trustees of Smith 
College have decided to erect 2 dormitories, each to 
cost $49,000, and a hall for general purposes, to cost 
about $75,000. 

Nyack, N. ¥.—The authorities of the Nyack Hos- 
pital have received a legacy amounting to about 
$20,000 left to the ins itution by Dr. Charles H. 
Masten, who died here recently. Dr. Masten, who 
was a native of Canada, had practised medicine in 
Rockland County for more than thirty years. The 
last two years he spent in partial retirement from 
practice, giving most of his time to the Nyack Hos- 
pital, to which he became strongly attached. The 
building needs enlarging to meet the demands made 
upon it, and this bequest comes at the right time. 


Oakland, Me. —A brick business block will be 
erected here for the Cascade Savings and the Mess 
loosku National Banks, from plans in preparation 
by Coombs & Gibbs, architects, Lewiston. Work 
consists in tebuildiog part and remodelling balance 
of block recently damaged by fire. Plans ready for 
figuring 

Omaha, Neb. — The A. 0. U. W., of South Omaha, 
has adopted plans by John K ewit, Jr.. architect, 
for the new building to be erected at 25th and M 
Sts It will be two-story, 50’ x #0’ of pressed brick; 
cost, $20,000. 


Oswego, N. ¥Y.— The plans of Henry L. Moul, of 


Hudson, are stated to have been accepted for a $30, 
000 Y. M. C. A. Building. 

Philadelphia, Pa — The corner-stone of the new 
school and parish building of St. Elizabeth’s Catho 
he Chureh at 23d St. and Montgomery Ave. was 
laid recently. 

Jacob Miller & Sons are to build a $40,000 addition 
to their plant. 

Bids are being received on Liveright Greenwald 
& Co.’s manufacturing building to be erected at the 
southwest corner of arch anu 13th Sts. It will be 
twelve stories high. 

‘lohn Dellefs is having p'ans prepared for a manu- 
facturing building at 252 N. 11th St. It is to bean 
eight story atructure, of brick, 38’ x 100’, and will 
cost about $50,000. 

The Davies Textile Co., of Frankford District, is 
to build a new weaving mill at a cost of $25,000. 

Witbin a few months ground will ba broken fora 
mammoth silk mill to be erected on Hunting Park 
Ave. by the Sanquoit Silk Mfg. Co , which 1s now 
located at 5th St. and Columbia Ave, 

The John D. Allen Co. architects, have been com- 
missioned by W. J. Gilmore, representing a syndi- 
cate of uptown capitalists, to design a fine modern 
theatre to occupy the lots Nos. 2124-30 Germantown 
Ave. The site is considered a fine one for the pur- 
pose, and no expense will be spared in making the 
theatre one of the finestin the city. The building 
will be of ornamental brick, absolutely fireproof, 
with exits on both Germantown Ave. and Marshall 
St. 

George F. Payne & Co. have filed specifications 
for the magnificent Widener Memorial Home for 
Crippled Children, which they are to build on Old 
York Road, near Tabor. The buildings were de- 
signed by Architect Horace Trumbauer, and will 
cost about $500,000 

The Arch St. Presbyterian Church, at Nos, 1006-16 
Arch St., whose fine tower has long been considered 
one of the most admirable bits of architecture in 
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Ornamental Work 
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Tile Roofing 
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Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 
Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Sky- 
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Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street 
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this city, will shortly be torn down and the site 
occupied by a fireproof building for the J.C. Win- 
ston Co., book publishers. Architect W C. Pritch- 
ett has be+n commissioned to draw the plans, which 
will provide for an eight-story brick structure. 
There will be an arcade driveway around three | 
sides of the building and a loading platform in the 
rear 

Duhring, Okie & Ziegler have completed plars 
for the row of model tenemeut houses that are to 
be built for the Octavin Hill Association on 7th St., 
above Carpenter. They will be of brick and terra- 
cotta, four stories in height, with total dimensions 
of 7” x 130’. Each floor will contain accommoda- 
tions for 10 families and all the appointments will 
be of the most modern order. The buildings will cost 
abvut $40,000, and will be known as the Ravello 
apartments. 

Providence, R. 1.— Brown University has acquired 
the property at 86 George St.. now oceupied by the 
residence of Kev. George McLellan Fiske, and it | 
probably will be used as the site for the new John | 
Oarter Brown Library. The new building will cost 
half a million dollars, and the money is already 
provided for in a donation of John Nicholas Brown, 
who also gave the library it is to contain. This, 
the American historic] library, is the most com- 
plete in the world. Work will not be commenced 
before summer. | 

St. Stephen’s Church will build a new reetory at | 
the corner of Brook and George Sts. The Jand has | 
heen purchased and the plans approved. Norman 
Isham is the architect. Ground will be broken at 
once, and the new rectory probably will be com- 
pleted by autumn. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is now 
directing all its efforts toward raising funds for the 
new building to be erected on the corner of Wasb- | 
ingtoo and Jackson Sts 

Richmond, Va.— The penitentiary commission, of 
which Senator Lecato is chairman, has selected a 
site for the new building, which is to cost $180,000. 
This structure, which is to be practically fireproof, 
ia to be constructed after the most approved plens. | 
The commission determined to locate the building 
on the Spring St. side of the penitentiary lot. Work 
is to be begun as soon as the architect prepares the 
plans 





*South Framingham, Mass.—A four-story brick 
factory, 50’ x 407’, will be erected here at a cost of 
$60,000 for the Dennison Mfg. Co., 26 Franklin St., | 
Boston, from private plans just completed. Work | 
will start in immediate future 


South Hadley, Mass.—It is reported that Wm. 
Gaylord will make a gift of money to this town for | 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
a $25,000 library building. There is general pleas- 
ure at the gift, which wll enable the books now 
owned bv the library association to have a fitting 
home. The building will add to the attractiveness 
of the town in no small measure, 

Stockton, Cal. — W. S. Collins, representing Los 
Angeles capitalists, is reported to be negotiating 
for a site for the erection of a $150,000 hotel in the 
business centre. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Thomas G. Holyoke is at work on 
plans for entrance-gates and administration build- 
ing for Roselawn-Cemetery; cost, $35,000. 

Taunton, Mass.—A letter from Andrew Carnegie 
offering $60,000 to the city for a public library, pro- 
vided a site is furnished and its support pledged, 
was read to the City Council at a recent meeting. 
This gift will be accepted. The offer is additional 
to the one Mr. Carnegie made some time ago in 
joining with other prominent men in the steel in- 
dustry in announcing an intention of erecting here 
a $100,000 statue to the Leonard family, which 
founde t the iron industry in America. 

Teaneck, N. J.— Ludlow & Valentine, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City. have recently drawn plans 
for the following bu'ldings t» be erected here for 
the Standard Coach Horse Uo,: training-stable, 40’ 
x 80’; hospital, 40’ x 60’; office- building, 30’ x 60’. 


Walla Walla, Wash. — The Odd Fellows are taking 
bids for the erection of a $25,000 temple. 

Waltham, Mass. - One of the most desirable build- 
ing sites here at the corner of Main and Elim Sts., 
is to be greatly improved. The property is owned 
by Mrs. A. M. Buttrick, and plans have been pre- 
pared for the erection of a three-story business 
block, the building to be of brick. There will] be 
seven stories, six on the main street front, and one 
on Elm St. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—An extensive addition, to be 
used as a power-house, will be made to present 
plant of the Woonsocket Electric Machine and 
Power Co. Building and machinery will cest $100,- 
000. 








COMPETITIONS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
, [At Mason, Mich.) 

The Bldg. Com. of the Co. Bd. of Superv. will, 
until May 26, receive competitive plans and speci- 
fications, and estimates of cost of erecting a modern 
county court-house, to be built of cut-etone or stone 


| veneered; vaults for offices to be of adequate size, 


well lighted; cost, $40,000. F. B. PHILLIPS, Sec’v. 








PROPOSALS. 


TOREHOUSE. 
[At Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Office of Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until May 26, 
1902, for the construction of a forage storehouse 
and coal shed at Fort Snelling, Minn. Plans and 
specifications may be seen and blank proposals with 
full instructions, had upon application bere, or at 
the office of the Quartermaster, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
GEO. E. POND, U. Q. M. 1377 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Boone, Ia.) 
Albert Whalen, secretary, will receive bids until 
May 26 for the erection of a school-house in district 
No.5 1377 


ARKET-HOUSE. 
(At Lima, 0.) 
Bids will be received by the City Clerk until May 
24 for erecting a market-house on a stone foundation, 
4+’ x 80’, including ventilators, gas and water piping, 
ete. W. R. TOY, City Engr. 1377 


OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Kewaunee, Wis.) 
Wm. Karsten, Chairman Building Committee, will 
receive bids until May 26 for the erection of a court- 
house, from plans by W. EK. Reynolds, architect, Green 
Bay, Wis. Bids are asked on the general contract; 
painting, mason work, carpenter work, plumbing, 

gasfitting and sewering, electric wiring. 1377 


ACADAMIZING. 

[At Midland, Mich.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Public Works in the city of Midland, Mich., 
until the 27th day of May, 1902, for grading, 
curbing and macadamizing Main St., together with 
the necessary drainage therefor, in the city of Mid- 
land, from George St. to St. Nicholas St., in accord- 
ance with the plans, profile and specifications on file 
with said Board of Public Works. B. H. CARTER, 

President. 1377 


FFICERS' QUARTERS. 
(At Fort Barrancas, Fa. | 
Bids are wanted May 28 for constructing, plumb- 
ing and electric wiring set N. C. 8. O. Quarters here. 
Address W. E. COLE, Q. M. 1377 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Wilkesbarre, Pa.) 
Bids will be received by Geo. 8. McLean, Co. Compt., 
until May 28 for erecting a court-house at North 
River end North Ste. F. J. OSTERLING, archt., 701 
Times Building, Pittsburgh. 1377 





R 1377 [RE STATIONS. 
[At Gloversville, N. Y.) 
os - O_O Bids will be received May 26 at the office of the 
PROPOSALS. City Clerk for the construction of 2 brick fire-depart- 
ment stations. 1377 
HURCH. 
C (At Sleepy Eye, Minn.)| QOADWORK, ETC. 


Rev. Aug. F. Zich will receive bids until noon 


May 27 for the erection of a brick church for the 


[At Fort Rodman, Masgs.| 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Newport,'R. J. 


Evangelical Lutheran congregation, from plans by | Sealed proposals for constructing roads, macadam 


Omeyer & Thori, architects, of St. Paul. 1377 _, 


and concrete walks,{grading| and filling in front_of 
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: Are You Going Abroad this Year? 
| 


“* Hints on Travelling.”’ — F our papers, beginning with No. 999. 
“4 An Architectural Knockabout. 1.7’ — Seven papers { Illustrated), beginning with No. 706. 


[This series is out of 


** An Architectural Knockabout. i.”? — Eight papers | Illustrated], beginning with No. 908. 
““ Everyday Italy.”’ — ¥ our papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1051. 


““A Trip Abroad.’”’ 


““An Editor’s Trip Abroad.”’ — Fourteen papers, beginning with No. 548. 

“A Run Through Spain.’ — Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 7709. 

““An Architect’s Journey in Europe.’’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 
““ An Architectural Summer School Abroad.’”’ — Ten papers {lilustrated), beginning with 


No. 1127. 


“A Corner of Old France.’’ 


*‘“‘Italian Cities.’’ 


print. ] 


Five papers, beginning with No, 312. 


““ A Splendid Trip,’”’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.’’ 


183 and 125. 


We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above 
mentioned papers, most of which we can still supply. $ 


@ If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the 
$ opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumerated below, 
vig have appeared in the American Architect from time to time. 

As these notes of travel have been written by architects and architect- 
Rival students they are far better for your purpose than guide-books. 
; They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; how to reach 
| points of interest; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. 


Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. 
Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1280. 


Thirteen papers | Illustrated], beginning with No. 637. 


Two papers [Illustrated]. Nos. 
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PROPOSALS. 
officers’ ‘quarters and repairing sea-wall, Fort Rod- 
man, New Bedford, Mass., will be received here until 
May 28, 1902. Information furnished on applica- 
tion. THOMAS H. SLAVENS, Q. M. 1377 


UILDING. 





(At Columbus, O.) 

Bids are wanted June 2 for erecting a Y. M.C. A. 

Building in this city. F. D. PEABODY, Chmn. Bd. 
Trus. 1378 





PROPOSALS. 


received by the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Jackson, Miss., till June 3,1902. Specifica- 
tions‘ and forms will be mailed on application and 
plans are on file in the office of the city engineer, 
Walter G. Kirkpatrick. A. P. LUSK, City Clerk. 
1378 


UARD-HOUSE. 
{At Fort Adams, R. I.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Newport, R. I. 





UILDING. 
{At Terre Haute, tnd.) | 
Bids will be received by the Bd. of Co, Comrs. | 
until June 2 for furnishing material and erecting | 
the Virgo Co. Home for Dependent Children. JAS. | 
SOULES, Co. Aud. 1378 | 
(SMart WALKS AND GRADING. 
|At Denver, Col.) 
Bids are wanted May 31 for constructing cement 
walks and grading at Fort D. A, Russell. Address 
Mad. J. W. POPK, Ch. Q. M. 1378 
AVING. 
[At Jackson, Miss.) | 
Sealed proposals for paving with vitrified brick | 
certain portions of State, Capitol, Pear! and Presi- 
dent Sts., approximating 47,000 square yards, together 


Sealed proposals will be received here until June 4, 
1902, for constructing, plumbing, heating, and wir- 
ing brick guard-house, Fort Adams, R. I. Informa- 
tion on application. THOMAS H. SLAVENS, Q. M. 

1378 

EATING. 

[At Fort Getty, 8S. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until June 
4th, 1902, for heating one double barracks, one 
single barracks, one commanding officer’s quarters, 
five captain’s quarters, and five lieutenant’s quart- 
ers by hot-air system and heating of hospital by hot- 
water system, all at this post. Information furnished 

on application. "DAVID PRICE, Q. M. 1378 


UBLIC BUILDINGS. 
[At Great Diamond Island, Me.) 





PROPOSALS. 


at this office until June 2, 1902, for the construc- 
tion of barracks, officers’ quarters, hospital, N. C. 0. 
quarters, bake-house, shops, storehouses, stable, etc. 
(15 buildings in all) at Fort McKinley, Great Diamond 
Island, Me. Information, specifications and blanks 
on application, CAPTAIN A. W. YATES, Quarter- 
master, U.S. A. 1378 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1902. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 18th day of June, 1902, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric wir- 
ing and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Postmaster at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa,, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
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IPE SPECIALS. 
[At Washington, D: C.} 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washingten, 
D. ©. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until June 7th, for furnishing 30’, 36’, 42’ and 49// 
cast-iron flanged pipe specials. Specifications and 
blank forms of proposals may be obtained at this 


Office of Constructing Quartermaster, 185 Middle | oftice. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. 


with curbs and other accessory construction, will be | St., Portland, Me. Sealed proposals will be received | ROSS, JOHN BIDDLE, Commissioners, D.C, 1379 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


‘ FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
[OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


oy 


Lithography 





Heltotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








PROPOSALS. 


ONSTRUCTION, WIRING AND HEATING. 
[At Des Moines, Ia.) 


Maj. R. B. Turner, quartermaster in charge of the 
construction of the Des Moines Army post, has adver- 
tised for bids until June 2 for the constructing and 
electric wiring and steam heating of two double sets 
of officers’ quarters, one double barrack, one double 
set non-commissioned officers’ headquarters, one 
guard-houre, one cavalry stable, one quartermasters’ 
stable, one quartermaster and subsistence storehouse, 
one bake-shop and one coal-shed. 1378 


1 TOREHOUSE. 
[At Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing ordnance store- 
house, frame, here, will be received until May 29, 
1902. Information furnished on application. A. W. 
CHASE, Q. M. 1377 


TABLE. se 





{At Fort Myer, Va. 
Sealed proposals for constructing stable and sh 
whi be received here until May 28,1902. Informa- 
tion on application. CAPT. W. F. CLARK, Q. M. 
1377 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1902. Sealed proposals 


PROPOSALS. 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 16th day of June, 1902, and then opened, for the 
construction (except plumbing and mechanical equip- 
ment) of the Mechanical Laboratory, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1377 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 5th, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 9th day of June, 1902, and then opened, 
for the completion (except heating apparatus. elec- 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
New Brunswick, N. J., in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 


ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1377 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 6th, 1902. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the lith day of June, 1902, and then'opened for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric wir- 
ing and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-office at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, in accordance with the drawings and 





this office or the office of the Superintendent at New | 
Brunswick, N.J., at the discretion of the Supervis- | 





PROPOSALS. 


specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOK, Supervising 
Architect. 1377 





ORTLAND CEMENT. 
[At Ford's Station, Ky.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, O. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing about 1,500 barrels 
American Portland cement at Ford’s Station, L. & N. 
R. R., Ky., for use at Lock No, 10, Ky. River, will be 
received here until May 31, 1902, and then public) 


opened. Information furnished by MAJOR ERNEST 
H, RUFFNER, Engrs. 1378 
KWERS. 


{At Anderson, 8. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Sewerage 
Commission of Anderson, 8. C., until May 27th, 
1902, for constructing pipe sewers and for furnish- 
ing sewer pipe. Extent of proposed works is approxi- 
mately 11} miles of pipe sewers trom 8 to 18 inches 
diameter. For specifications, forms of proposals, etc., 
address the Engineer at Winston, N. C., or the Clerk 
of the Commission at Anderson, 8.C. ROBERT E, 
LIGON, Chairman. B. C. MAXWELL, Clerk. En- 
gineer, J. L. LUDLOW, Winston, N.C. 1377 
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MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 











[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “Topical 


Architecture’ 


, 


Library | 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


10 in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume | ‘‘/talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio ° 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 








Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 
i Mew Pork, 1. YP. 


iD 
W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
* ‘ ye 
American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [ass., 
U.S.A. 





NEW ENGLAND 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SRAM-PACE GRANITE 


oO ’ 
Park Row a New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 

-.. CODE OF ETHICS... 

| Prepared in Conformity with the 
| 


n° ON, 





als 
“iv 

se Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its [Members by 
iw 


the Boston Society of Architects, 
was .««+- a2 & 2 € # @ @ 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oi 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

+ 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

7 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

oS 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 





: WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Harmonious Effects, Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg, 
? wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
 Berger’s.. cnIc4eo. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YorRK. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 





ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 











BOSTON AGENTS: 





WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


“Topical Architecture 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 





NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 

2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 17. Lions. 

3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 

4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 

5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. | 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 

6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. | 21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 
7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. _ 22. Iron Gates and Railings.—V. 
8. Tombs. 23. Renaissance Cornices.—II. 

9. Arabesques. 24. Fonts and Stoups. 
10. Sgraffito. 25. Iron Gates and Railings.—-VI. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 26. Renaissance Capitals.—IV. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 27. Eagles. 
13. Renaissance Cornices.—I. 28. Ecclesiastical Domes.— VI. 


14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


29. Gates and Railings.— VII. 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 
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[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) { 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS. CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. FAUCETS. I 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Rutan, William L., Boston........... Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... ( 
ART GLASS WORK. CAPITALS (Carved). CORDAGE. PILING DEVICES. 
pander Specialty Mfg. Co. Boston.-| G7 Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | S#meon Cordage Works, Boston.(eow)| At* Mets! Vonatraction Oo., Jamee- ‘ 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- ~ ( 
town, N. ¥ | ombard & Co., A. P., Boston.... S. Cabot, Boston..........-...--+-eeee Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
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ASPHALT. : ’ FIREPROOP LATHING, ‘ 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... | CLOTHES-SRVER. DOORS (Steel Rolling). Hayes, Geo., New Vork..............- 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. a 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥.| COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. DRAUGHTSMAN. Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. r 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ S.. Mites Banna, How Tesh, .......... PLOOR POLISH. ] 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... ELECTRIC SIGNALS. Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... t 
BLUE PRINTS. CONDUCTORS. mae Supply & Repair Co., New GALVANIZED IRON. b 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ —e oe es ., ) ame cnepheanatht ny a viii cameras American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston -eae wes BLEVATORS, ETC. GAS MACHINES. 0 
Pe ROARS REE Seer rae (cow) | CONSERVATORIES. ame, bef ar Ye = emt Tirrill Gas Machine Co., New York.. 
BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington-on- etter RO Ong PUBYIR - 200 200. GATES. 
* Walker & Pratt Mfg. UCo., Boston.... OS RE TS ENGINES (Hot-Air). Wm. R. Pitt, New Yore . ....«mon) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). | CONTRACTING. Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. | GRATES, ETC. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. | Ww. H. Jackson & Oo., New York.... 
| Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| EXPANDED METAL. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). PURINE, NUN uso cahaapabeskeoocanas Associated Expanded Meta) Co., New | GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa.| Rutan, William L., Boston........... EEE wecweewe 050 bes’ dud 0ceeeese. pens Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 








